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II. 


New England and Other Matters. 


The new King and Queen of Italy, 
successors to Humbert and Margherita who had 
reigned since 1878, are the subjects of our cover- 
page portraits. 

King Victor Emmanuel III. was born Novem- 
ber 11, 1869. The queen, who was formerly 
Princess Helena of Montenegre, is younger by 
four years. They met for the first time, it is 
said, in May, 1896, during the festivities attending 
the tsar’s coronation, and they were married in 
the following October. It was a love-match. 

Victor is not a strong man physically, but he 
is said to be accomplished, liberal-minded, and 
possessed of much firmness of character. His 
queen has been pronounced the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. 

Lynn men are preparing to set up a shoe 
factory in Honolulu, the chief mover in the 
enterprise being already on the ground. There 
are many goats and some tanneries in the terri- 
tory, labor is plentiful and not high-priced, and 
Hawaii, besides being itself a pretty good market, 
is in such close relation with other Pacific islands 
that it seems a natural distributing center. 
Then, too, we are told that one of the first 
“luxuries” the progressive native seeks is shoes, 
and it is safe to predict that if Yankee styles of 
foot-wear are once introduced the field will be 
forever closed to any other. 

The ruling passion shows itself in runaway 
accidents, as elsewhere. Driving at night through 
the woods at Greene, Maine, a citizen who had a 
new bicycle in his carriage heard another team 
bearing down upon him. He could not see it, 
and he could not make the other man hear him, 
so the inevitable smashup followed. But the 
citizen who had had warning was bound to save 
his bicycle, and when he was flung into the road 
he managed to hold up the precious thing so that 
it was not even scratched. Let us hope that the 
accident did not leave him too lame to ride it. 

A charming story, told in an inconspicuous 
newspaper paragraph, makes one acquainted with 
a Maine farmer whom it is good to know, even 
thus impersonally. On going to his fields in the 
early morning, he found a doe entangled and a 
prisoner in the intricacies of his wire fence. 
He released the animal, but, weakened by its 
prolonged struggles in its attempts to extricate 
itself, it had gone but a little distance when it 


fell, and despite strenuous efforts was unable to | 
rise. The sympathizing farmer hastened toward | 


the doe, and by rubbing its strained and weakened 
muscles, and otherwise succoring it, enabled it 
to regain its feet and congenial shelter. The 
kindly farmer says—and one cannot well doubt 
it—that the look of intense gratitude in the 
creature’s eyes as it looked upon its preserver, 
ere the dash for the forest was made, was 
appealingly and touchingly human! 

Dickens never wrote anything more 
charming than “Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn,’’ 


the story of a small boy who eloped with his little | 


lady-love. It may have been founded on fact, 
for only the other day a five-year-old applied to 
the town clerk of Easthampton, Massachusetts, 
for a license to marry the girl of his heart—aged 
four. The official advised the young man that 
matrimony is a serious thing to undertake, and 
that he would better consult his parents before 
going any farther, and the little bachelor finally 
consented to do so and retired in good order. 
Spectators of the interview agree that the appli- 
cant for the license was wholly unembarrassed, 
and preserved his air of determined dignity even 
after his request had been delicately set aside. 
So should a lover act ; but we fancy that, twenty 
years hence, this same young man will not find 
it so easy to face the town clerk. 

Railroad companies, above almost any 
other corporations, come in for indiscriminate, 
undeserved abuse, and it is well to offset it 
occasionally by recording some of the good things 
they do; for instance: 

Being sent back to flag a freight-train, at night, 
a Boston & Maine brakeman used his red light 
but forgot to put a torpedo on the track. The 
engineer did not see the light, and a wreck 
resulted, with considerable loss of property. 
Being called before the railroad authorities the 
brakeman told the truth about it, owned that he 
was to blame—and was given another chance. 
In this connection we are told that, while the 
railroad has no use for a shirk or a man who is 
wilfully negligent, one who, like this brakeman, 
makes a mistake, gets a black mark and is per- 
mitted to try again. If a man got three black 


marks he would be discharged as incorrigible, | 


but it is said that few men have ever had to be 
set adrift for that reason. Generally the employé 
whose error has been overlooked is worth more 
to the road than he was before. He appreciates 
the leniency, and he has had his lesson. 

For five years past it has been the custom of 
the Boston & Albany railroad to give a full 
year’s pay to every employé who resigned after 
twenty-five years of continuous service. The 


THE YOUTH'’S 


|amounts thus given have ranged from four 


| hundred dollars up to a thousand dollars or | 
~ | more, a substantial addition to a man’s savings. | 


Whether the New York Central management 


will continue this practice cannot be predicted ; | 


| but it is likely that neither of our New England 
| roads ever lost anything by such considerate 
| generosity as these paragraphs report. 

Did Vermont legislators foresee the 
automobile when they adopted Section 3526 of 
the state statutes? That section reads: 

“The owner or person in charge of a carriage, 
vehicle or engine propelled by steam, except road 
rollers, shall not cause or permit the same to 
pass over, through or upon any public street or 
highway, except upon railway tracks, unless he 
sends, at least one-eighth of a mile in advance of 
the same, a person of mature age to notify and 
warn all persons travelling upon or using the 
street or highway with horses or other domestic 
animals ; and at night such person shall, except in 
an incorporated village or city, carry a red light. 

| A person violating the provisions of this act shall 
|be fined not more than ten dollars for each 
offence.”’ 

Any person of mature age who took a contract 
to keep an eighth of a mile in front of a racing 
carriage would probably expect a large salary. 
It is likely, indeed, that if Mr. Vanderbilt 
should chance to stray in his automobile over the 
boundary into Vermont, he would find it cheaper 
to get out and walk. 


Lively Work. 
| Mr. Archibald Little, the first man to reach 


| the port of Chung-king in a steamer, while 
delayed at K wei-chow-fu, watched the big junks 
{towing slowly round the flat-bouldered point 
below the city. In “Through the Yangtze 
Gorges” he writes: \ 
The lively ery. of the trackers rings in my ears, 
and will always be associated in my mind with 
the rapids of the Upper Yangtze. This cry is 
“Chor-chor,”’ said to mean “Shang-chia,’’ or 
“Put your shoulder to it,’’ “‘it’’ being the line 
which is slung over the shoulder of each tracker 
| and attached to the quarter-mile-long tow-rope 
|of plaited bamboo by a hitch, which can be 
| instantaneously cast off and rehitched. 

The trackers mark time with this ery, swinging 
| their arms to and fro at each short step, their 
| bodies bent forward so that their fingers almost 

touch the ground. When coming into a station 
| like this, the long, thick tow-line is coiled up on 





| the bank as the trackers advance, each man | 


promptly casting off his own hitch as he gets to 
the front, and running back to take up his place 
and hitch on again in the rear. 

Eighty or a hundred men make a tremendous 
| noise at this work, almost drowning the roar of 


| the rapids, and often half a dozen junks’ crews | 


| 
| are towing like this, one behind the other. 

The larger junks are all accompanied by a 
tender, to land the trackers .and the tow-line, 
which in inaccessible places is taken on by the 
tender and made fast to a rock ahead, and hauled 
upon by the crew on board the junk. Many of 

| these tenders are fine vessels, forty feet long, eight 
| feet broad and four feet deep. A mast forty feet 
| high, and rising in the form of shears from each 
| gunwale, carries a huge square lug-sail with a 
heavy wooden yard and a boom of bamboo at the 
foot, round which the sail is furled, and which 
| then stands perpendicularly up and down the 
mast. 

The wind being almost constantly up-stream, 
this big sail, which can only be set when the 
wind is directly aft, sends the tight boat along 
flying. On the Choan Ho, the Szechuen River 
or Upper Yangtze, only two winds are known 
by the boatmen, the “Shang féng,”’ or “up wind,” 
and the “Hia féng,’’ or “down wind.’’ 

Meanwhile, the drummer-man on board the 
big junk drums away as hard as he can, as a 
signal to the trackers to exert their utmost force, 
alternating with a rum-ti-tum, rum-ti-tum, the 
signal to cease hauling. 
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In Two Parts.— Part Two. 


ATE that afternoon 
y Miss Bent, hay- 
ing unpacked 

her few possessions 

(she looked the other way as she slipped the gray 
cashmere with lace ruffles into a drawer by 
itself), sat in her little bedroom trying to think. 
The sense of familiarity which had soothed the 
first moments of her return to Sailport had given 
way to a profounder estrangement. As she 
glanced about the room, it seemed impossible 
that four walls which had held so much of her 


life should assume a look of such chill indiffer- | 


ence. Every line of the furniture, every twist 


in the pattern of the wall-paper, seemed to | 


Ye 


repeat the same “‘I know thee not No, she 


was not the Penelope Bent who had lived there | 


through so many happy, monotonous years ; 
she was a stranger who had never been in the 
room before, and who knew as little of its 
history as it knew of hers. 

The fanciful wanderings of her thoughts 
frightened her—she was not accustomed to 


such divagations; she felt herself on the brink | 


of delirium. The interview with her mother 
had been terrible. She had told Mrs. Bent that 
her marriage was postponed, taking refuge in 
this euphuism under the merciless tenderness 


of the maternal gaze. It would have been so | 


much easier to face indifference! Mrs. Bent’s 
tremulous avoidance of surmises, her abruptly 
(letiected questions, her unwonted acquies- 
cences, seemed to intensify the vividness of the 
mute insight that lighted up every corner of her 
daughter’s consciousness. The two women 
lived in that involuntary familiarity from which 
neither speech nor silence can give sanctuary. 


Suddenly the solitude seemed to be full of | 


her mother’s eyes, and Miss Bent, starting up, 
moved toward the window. Twilight was 
falling, and a few steps in the open air might 
lo her good. She put on her hat and veil, and 
unlocking her door, stepped into the cheerful 
sitting-room beyond. Ivy and geranium throve 
on the sunny window-sill, and a lump of coal 
had just been kindled in the grate. 

Mrs. Bent, a small, withered woman, rooted 
to her seat by some obscure ailment, looked up 
at her daughter with shrinking, inquisitive eyes. 
Miss Bent drew up the shawl about her 
mother’s knees, and absently broke a yellow 
leaf from one of the geranium plants. 

“Seems to me the geraniums have had too 
much water this last week,” she said. 

“I'm afraid they have, Penelope. Nobody’s 
sot your knack with them.” 

Miss Bent stirred the soil in the pot. “It 
heeds loosening.” She drew on her gloves, 
‘voiding her mother’s eye. 

’ You're going out a little way, Penelope?” 
“Yes, I'll be back soon.’ She hesitated. 


WHARTON* 


“If anybody comes in, mother, don’t— 
don’t —”’ 

Mrs. Bent’s eyelids trembled; the 
violence of her protest confessed her 


weakness. ‘“‘Penelope Bent, how can you 
think —” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’’ the daughter said, 
resignedly. 


Although it was growing dark indoors, the 
spring daylight still lingered, and Miss Bent, 
instinctively seeking for solitude, turned up a 
quiet side street, disturbed only by the calls of 
a few children at play. The air brought little 


ease to her head, and she was conscious of a | 


growing inability to think. Yet she knew that 
in a few hours she must act; she could not 
continue to keep her presence in Sailport a 
secret ; had she cherished any such design, her 
mother’s tongue would have frustrated it. She 
must prepare to meet Vexilla Thurber the next 
day; before they met she must decide on some 
course of action, and as yet no conclusion had 
suggested itself. 

Try as she might to examine the problem 
before her, she could see but one point of it— 
that she had lost her place at the school, 
that the greater part of her savings had been 
absorbed by the journey to Louisville and the 
preparations for her wedding, and that now 
she was left stranded, with heavy expenses 
to face and without means of meeting them. 
Although Miss Bent had only her mother to 
support, she had found her salary barely 
sufficient for her needs. Her own tastes were 
simple, but Mrs. Bent’s ill health taxed her 
daughter’s purse with demands that had every 
quality of unexpectedness except that of inevi- 
table recurrence. 

Under such conditions, the future looked 
disheartening enough. She remembered Bout- 
well’s words: ““Miss Thurber won’t keep the 
place ;”’ but the suggestion they conveyed was 
intolerable. Of course, if something else could 
be found for V exilla—but she smiled at herself 
for trusting her hopes to this frail hypothesis. 
| Had not she and all Vexilla’s friends been 

searching for years for that delusive something ? 
Yes, but Boutwell had said that V exilla would 
insist on resigning, and he was right in thinking 
that V exilla had a will of her own. If Vexilla 
meant to resign, the whole of Sailport could not 
stop her. And if she resigned, what was to 
prevent — 
| Miss Bent pulled herself together. She had 
|a sudden vision of Vexilla’s household, with 
the infirm grandmother, the crippled brother, 
| helpless as a baby, who lay in his chair playing 
| with tin soldiers, the handsome, slatternly sister, 
| who drifted back from every ‘‘job’’ that V exilla 
| Obtained for her into a languid permanence 
lof novel-reading and street-corner flirtation. 





| come home with me for a few minutes? 







| 


INCREDULITY.”’ 


Vexilla had three to support; Miss Bent | 
but one. Yes, but if Vexilla insisted on 
resigning ? 
Down the empty street a woman’s figure | 
was approaching. Even in the failing light 
there was no mistaking the thick-set figure, | 
the oscillating walk that suggested a ship | 
with her steering-gear out of order, or the | 
round face framed in meek drab hair. 
Miss Bent glanced about in the instinctive | 
attempt to escape; but it was too late. 
“Penelope !”” 
“Vexilla!’’ | 
The two women faced each other, Miss Bent | 
silent, Vexilla Thurber emitting her astonish- | 
ment in a series of soft cries: 

“You, Penelope—you! Back in Sailport ?| 
Gracious mercy! But is it you, really? I feel | 
as if it might be your ghost. 


Oh no, there’s 
your cameo brooch! Penelope— why don’t 


you say something ?’’ | 

“You don’t give me time, Vexilla; but I’m 
not a ghost—and I’ve come back.” 

“For mercy’s sake! What in the world has | 
happened? Penelope Bent, you’ve had some | 
misfortune! You’d never have come back— 
has anything happened to him ? I know some- 
thing’s happened—you look awful! What is 
it?” 

Vexilla’s agonized italics echoed through the 
silent street, and a woman on the opposite side- | 
walk slackened her pace to listen. 

“*T can’t tell you here, Vexilla. Don’t be 80 | 
excited! I’ll walk along with you a little way.” | 

Her friend, clutching her arm, watched her | 
with perturbed blue eyes. | 

“You needn’t talk to me, Penelope—some- 
thing has happened, or else you’re sick ; one or | 
the other! You’re as white as a sheet, and I 
can feel you trembling all over! Penelope— | 
Penelope—you don’t want me to go away and | 
leave you? You aren’t angry with me for— | 
for meeting you?’’ Her apple-face was wet | 
with tears; they ran down unheeded, dabbling 
her fawn-colored dress. 

“Nonsense, V exilla! Why should I be angry | 
with you for meeting me? I’ve only just got | 
home, and I’m a little tired, that’s all!” 

“Oh, you poor soul, you’re dead tired! I can 
see that. But, Penelope —’’ She drew closer, 
her voice sinking to a frightened whisper. ‘‘I 
don’t quite understand—are you married?” | 

“No, I’m not married.’’ Miss Bent glanced 
over her friend’s shoulder and saw a group of 
people approaching. “But we can’t stand here 
and talk, and I can’t ask you to come and see 
me just now. Mother’s in the parlor, and we 
couldn’t talk before her.’’ 

“No, no; I know we couldn’t,’’ Miss Thurber 
emotionally acquiesced. ‘“‘But why won’t you 
Do, | 
Penelope! Lally will be getting supper for 
grandma and Phil, and we can have my room 
all to ourselves. Lally’s getting real helpfui, | 
Penelope. She cares for grandma so nicely | 
when I have to be out!’’ 

Miss Bent hesitated. ‘‘Where were you 
going, V exilla?”’ | 


| 
“Me? I was only going to run down to! 





| own little room. 
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Main Street for a minute to get some books. 
It’s of no consequence —’’ She broke off sud- 
denly and her color rose. The books of which 
she was in quest were probably the text-books 
for her new class at the school. “Come with 
me, Penelope,”’ she deprecatingly entreated. 

“Very well,” said Miss Bent, with sudden 
resolution; and they began to walk in the 
direction of V exilla’s home. 

Vexilla, eased of her first agitation, respected 
her friend’s reticence, and they moved on 
silently through the dusk, pricked here and 
there by the yellow points of the street-lamps. 
At length they reached a house divided from 
the sidewalk by a strip of down-trodden earth 
enclosed with broken palings. Vexilla opened 
the door and led her friend through an entry 
smelling of boiled cabbage, and up a narrow 
staircase to the top of the house. On the 
upper landing she paused to say, with visible 
embarrassment, “You mustn’t mind if Lally 
and Phil seem surprised to see you back. 
We've been talking so much about —”’ 

“Yes, yes; I understand,’’ Miss Bent hastily 
interposed. 

V exilla stepped into a low-ceiling room which 
was almost in darkness. 

“Why, Lally! Haven’t you lighted the lamp ? 
Haven’t you got supper ?” 

Vexilla advanced into the room, leaving Miss 
Bent on the threshold. 

“T can’t see where I’m going! Where are 
the matches? Oh, here. It’s a mercy I filled 
the lamp before I went out, anyway!” 

She bent over a lamp which stood on the 
centre-table, and the room was presently 
revealed in all its shabby disorder. In an old 
bath chair near the window lay the paralyzed 
boy, his drawn face detached like a death’s- 
head against the shawl thrust pillow-wise 
behind his head. Lally, the sister, dragging 
herself from the sofa on which she had been 
stretched, stepped listlessly into the lamplight, 
which illuminated the beauty of her heavy 
white face, helmeted with sombre hair. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed. ‘‘That you, 
Miss Bent? Have you got married already? 
Vexilla never told us you were coming back!” 

“*Vexilla’s got your place at school!” piped 
the paralyzed boy from the window. 

Vexilla paid no heed. She had hurried 
toward her grandmother, a huge ruin of a 
woman with a face like a broken statue, who 
sat vaguely smiling in a rocking-chair beside 
the stove. 

“Gracious, Lally, you’ve left the stove door 
open, and there’s a cinder right in grandma’s 
lap!” 

“Lally’s been asleep!’’ the boy shrilly inter- 
posed. Vexilla smoothed the old woman’s 
hair, straightened the knitted shawl about her 
shoulders, and closed the door of the stove. 
Lally had thrown herself back on the sofa, still 
gazing at Miss Bent under the projecting vizor 
of her hair, while the boy began impatiently: 
“Vexilla, aren’t you going to get supper ?” 

“No; Lally’s going to.” Vexilla turned to 
her friend. “Come this way, Penelope.” 

Miss Bent followed her down a passageway 
to a small room with two beds in it. Miss 
Thurber struck a match and lighted a lamp 
which stood on a desk piled with school-books. 

“Sit down and wait, please, Penelope. I’ll 
be back in a minute.” 

She turned away, shutting the door after her, 
while Miss Bent sank into a chair. She longed 
to fly, to escape from the depressing influences 
of Vexilla’s home to the orderly silence of her 
The cracked looking-glass 
and threadbare carpet, the bed in which the 
helpless grandmother slept, all the evidences 
of Vexilla’s hardships and privations, seemed 
to add their pressure to the weight upon her 
burdened nerves. Never before had life 


| appeared so meaningless and cruel. 


Vexilla returned, demonstrative and breath- 
less, with a cup of steaming tea. 

“Please drink it, Penelope, please do—you’re 
regularly worn out. I can see you are. Just 
take a mouthful—I know it’ll do you good!’’ 
Her blue eyes had the look of a dog begging to 
be noticed. 

Miss Bent took the cup and leaned back, 
sipping the tea reluctantly, while Vexilla sat 
by in an ecstasy of mute contemplation. 

“T do feel better,’’ Miss Bent said at last, 
meeting her friend’s gaze. “And now, Vexilla, 
we must talk.” 

She paused a moment, as if rallying her 
forces, and then began again: “I must tell 
you —’”’ 

Vexilla leaned forward. “Wait a minute, 
Penelope — there’s something I must tell you 
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first. I can’t bear to have you speak a word | 
before you know what’s happened.” 

Miss Bent looked at her, half-smiling. 
know,” she said. 

“You know! About the school ?’’ 

“Yes. I've seen Mr. Boutwell.’’ 

“Oh!” said Vexilla, in a long shudder of com- 
prehension. For a moment or two both women 
were silent. Then Vexilla began to speak in 
quick, entreating tones. 

“Q Penelope, what must you have thought? 
It all happened so strangely! They sent for me, 
Penelope—of course I never would have dreamed 
of applying. Even if I’d been smart enough, I 
never would have applied for your place! And 
I always supposed they thought I was too stupid. 
You'd tried so often to get me into the schools 
that I didn’t suppose there was any chance for 
me. When they sent for me I thought it must 
bea mistake. I couldn’t believe it! And even 
when I found they really wanted me, I couldn’t 
bear the idea, Penelope. I said if it had only 
been any other place but yours; but they said 
that was the only one that was vacant. And of 
course everybody said you’d never come back 
here—you were so positive you wouldn’t, Pen- 
elope —’ She paused, shrinking back from the 
unrevealed mystery of her friend’s return. “And 
I’ve got so many to think of that it didn’t seem 
as if I ought to refuse. But I said I'd only take 
it on one condition. I made them solemnly agree 
to that—that if you changed your mind and— 
and decided to come back to Sailport —’’ 

“T know that, too,’’ said Miss Bent, slowly. 
Bending forward, she kissed the wet cheek of her 
friend. Fresh tears rose to Vexilla’s eyes; but, 
the intensity of the resolve which animated her | 
drove them back and subdued the quivering of 
her lips. 

“I’m glad Mr. Boutwell told you, Penelope. 
I couldn’t bear to have had you think, for one 
minute, even, that I’d have taken the place on 
any other terms.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t, Vexilla!”’ 

“QO Penelope! How like you to say that!” 
In the rapture of being understood she ventured 
to lay one large hand on Miss Bent’s. ‘““There’s | 
nobody like you—nobody! Oh, it’s so good to | 
have you back!’”’ Again she faltered, in fear of 
appearing to touch intentionally upon Penelope’s | 
enigmatic course. | 

Miss Bent did not speak. She sat motionless, | 
cher eyes fixed on a plush-framed photograph of 
herself that hung above Vexilla’s desk. It was 
the only picture in the room. 

“And there’s another thing I want to tell you 
right off, Penelope! I know just what you are_ 


| see how tired you are. 
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' the staircase, and a moment later she was alone | convenience of the peripatetic letter-writer. 


this morning, and I had to explain it all to 
mother. Of course my coming back upset her a 


“T | good deal.’’ 


“Don’t say another word, Penelope! I can 
Only tell me you’re not 
in any trouble —’’ 

Miss Bent met her gaze calmly. 

“T’m not in any trouble, Vexilla. My marriage 
has been put off for reasons that—that are per- 


fectly satisfactory to Mr. Dayton and myself. | 


He’s obliged to be away from Louisville a good 
deal just now—and I didn’t want to stay out 
there alone—with mother here —’’ 

“Q Penelope—but couldn’t he have let you 
know ?”’ Vexilla cried, her sympathy outrunning 
her discretion. 

“T’ll explain all that another time. I only 
want to tell you that I’ve decided to leave Sail- 


port with mother now, instead of waiting till— | 


afterward. You know she was to have joined 


me in Louisville, and we've given up our rooms | 


here, so we’d have to move on the first of May, 
anyhow.” She now spoke without perceptible 
hesitation. 

“But, Penelope, I don’t understand!” Miss 
Thurber faltered. ‘‘Where are you going? 
You are not going back to Louisville right 
off?’’ 

Miss Bent’s face stiffened. ‘No; not there.’ 
She paused a moment. “I think we shall go to 
New York,’’ she said at last. “Aunt Sarah 
Tillman, mother’s younger sister, lives there, 
and I could get plenty to do in a big place like 
that. It’s very easy, if you know some one who 
lives there. But it’s not on my account; it’s 
because of mother. She’s a good deal upset by 
the change in my plans. She’d made up her 
mind to leave Sailport, and I’m afraid it would 
be hard for her to settle down again after making 
all her preparations to go. You know mother’s 
very excitable.” 

“T know, but —” 

“T’ve had a good many offers of work in New 
York,’’ Miss Bent continued, ignoring the inter- 
ruption. “My aunt’s always writing to us to 
come and stay with her. She says she could get 
me half a dozen pupils right off. Her husband’s 
related to a Presbyterian minister, with a large 


parish. And I don’t know but what I should 
like the change, too. I feel rather restless 
myself.” 


Miss Thurber continued to gaze at her witha 
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She 
in the dim street. wrote a few lines, which she addressed to Mr. 
For a while she stood irresolute, as if awaiting | Boutwell, and having dropped the envelope into 
the subsidence of some strong wave of emotion ; | a letter-box, she left the post-office and turned 
then, slowly, she began to move forward along the | toward home. 
deserted sidewalk. | Her step had lost all hesitancy. She seemed 
At the next corner, instead of turning home-| to be moving with decision toward a definitel, 
ward, she bent her steps toward Main Street, | chosen goal. In the course of the past hour he: 
unconsciously quickening her pace as _ she| whole relation to life had changed. The experi- 
advanced. She was in that curiously detached | ence of the last weeks had flung her out of he: 
state when one’s body seems like an inert mass, | orbit, whirling her through dread spaces of mora! 
propelled from one point to another without | darkness and bewilderment. She seemed to 
conscious action of its own. In this condition | have lost her connection with the general scheme 
she reached the corner where the brightly-lighted | of things, to have no further part in the fulfilment 
post-office windows projected their oblongs of | of the laws that made life comprehensible ai! 
| yellow light across the shadows of Main Street. | duty a joyful impulse. Now the old sense o/ 
She pushed open one of the doors, and going to | security had returned. There still loomed before 
'a small window at the back of the office, asked | her, in tragic amplitude, the wreck of her ind 
for a sheet of paper and a stamped envelope. vidual hope; but she had escaped from the falling 
Having received them, she withdrew to one of | ruins and stood safe, outside of herself, in toucl 
the shelves lining the wall, and dipped a ragged | once more with the common troubles of her kind, 
' pen into the cup of grayish coagulated matter | enfranchised forever from the bondage of a lone|, 
which a paternal government provides for the | grief. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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| 
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AY, Dolly, Dan Lewis wants me | “Hullo! I say there! There’s trouble down 
to go hunting with him this | in your powder-cart. Turn out quick, or some- 
afternoon. Do you think you | body’ll be killed down there!” 
can take the team on to Lewis- In some alarm I arose, threw up my window 
ton alone ?” | and listened. The stable, where the cart had 
| “Oh yes,” I cried eagerly, | been left, was just below. 
| in answer to my brother’s question, “if you’ll| “Get out! Murder!” cried a man in terror. 
' let me!” “Get out! Help! Aough-h!’’ he ended with a 
“Well, I want to go with Dan awfully,” Albert | yell of pain. Intermingled with his cries were 
| said, “and I don’t see anything to hinder. The | sounds of a struggle and low, threatening grow!s 
| horses are as steady as sheep, and I shouldn’t | from a dog which, I doubted not, was Zach. 
deliver any powder Albert hurried 
this side of Lewiston, down; lanterns were 
| anyway.’’ brought, and a ludi- 
| This was when the crous scene was re- 
powder-mills were in vealed. A great hulk- 
operation at North ing fellow stood in 
| Buckfield, Maine, the forward part of 
the cart, half - bent 


fully thirty years ago. 











tender incredulity. ‘But New York—you’ve | Albert drove one of 
never been there —”’ the two-horse teams 
‘Well, I don’t know that it’s too late to begin.” for delivering the 
“No; but it’s all so queer! Why, you’ve| powder to customers. 
hardly ever been away from Sailport, Penelope! | His route lay from 


-always thinking of other people first and your- | I can’t think what you want to go to New York 


Buckfield through the 





over the seat, holding 
a keg of powder in 
his arms. Zach had 
seized him by the 
back of his trousers, 
just above the knee; 


self last; and I don’t want you to think it’s any 
loss to me to—to give up that place. I don’t 
want to keep it, Penelope! It’s a relief to me to 
give it up. I never should have got used to it. 
I’m not half bright enough, anyway! I don’t | 
much believe they’d have kept me more than one 
term, even if—and it don’t suit me, somehow! 
I’d rather go back to my old work. I—I think 
I’d have resigned, anyway. I’m sure I would, 
Penelope! The fact is, it ties me down too 
much—I’m more independent with my other 
work.” 

Miss Bent raised her eyes. “Your bookkeep- | 
ing and typewriting, you mean? Where’s your | 
typewriter, by the way? It always used to 
stand on your desk.”’ 

In the faint candle-light she thought she saw 
Miss Thurber’s color change. 

“Tt’s not here now.’” 

‘*Where is it? What’s become of it?” 

“*T—well, the fact is I sold it.” 

“You sold it? Why? Oh, because—I see.” | 
Miss Bent paused, struggling with a resentment 
that suddenly forced itself through her sympathy 
for her friend. She repressed the ungenerous 
impulse. What could be more natural than that | 
Vexilla should sell her typewriter ? 

Miss Thurber went on precipitately. “I guess | 
I sha’n’t have much time for typewriting, any- 


_ all so sudden ! 


for.” 

Miss Bent rose again. Her lips were com- 
pressed and she forced the words through them 
with a certain precipitation. ‘“‘New York is 
nearer Louisville, for one thing. You hadn’t 
thought of that, I suppose ?”’ 

“No,” Vexilla faltered. 

“You know Mr. Dayton was never able to get 
as far east as this."’ i 

Miss Thurber colored. She felt that it was 
singularly obtuse of her not to have understood 
this. ‘‘To be sure,” she murmured, “I never 
thought of it! You must excuse me, Penelope. 
I’ve asked you so many questions, and I know 
how tired you are! But I couldn’t help it. It’s 
I can’t take it in yet—the idea of 
your going away again, just as I was so glad to 


have you back !’’ 


Miss Bent was putting on her jacket and 
adjusting her brown veil. For a moment she did 
not speak, and some indefinable change in her 
face made Vexilla suddenly exclaim: “But is it 


true? Are you really going away?’ 
Miss Bent turned on her almost angrily. ‘‘I 
don’t know what you mean! You talk as if 


I didn’t know my own mind! I’m not in the 
habit of saying things I don’t mean!” 

“Oh, I know, but —” Vekxilla’s words ran 
into tears. 


the sagacious dog 
stood to one side and 
all the fellow’s kichs 
passed harmlessly. If 
the man tried to leave 
the cart, Zach gripped 
the harder, and if he 
bent over to replace 
the keg, Zach set his 
teeth a little deeper, 
and it was apparent 
from the thief’s out- 
cries of pain that the 
dog’s teeth were fixed 
in more than trousers. 

A crowd had assem- 
bled, notwithstanding 
the unpropitious hour. 
Albert called the dog 


| intervening towns to 
Portland, and in- 
cluded several out- 
lying towns in Cum- 
|berland County. 
| Occasionally I accom- 
panied my brother on 
‘these trips. Albert 
liked to have mealong, 
| partly for company, 
for there were long, 
| lonely stretches’ on 
the road where never 
a house nor often a 
team were visible; 
and partly because he 
| was fond of hunting, 
| for while he made a 
| detour with his gun, 
‘I could drive the off ; and as crestfallen 
horses and meet him farther on. Game was/a fellow as ever walked climbed out of the 
| plentiful then, and Albert often bagged a half-| powder-cart, amid shouts of laughter from the 
| dozen partridges or as many rabbits in an hour | bystanders. He went off muttering threats 














“I HAD CLIMBED ON TOP OF THE CANVAS AND 
FOUGHT THE FIRE WITH MY BARE HANDS.” 


| OF 80. ‘against the dog. As for Zach, he was praised 
and petted until his plebeian tail really took on 


The powder was packed at that time chiefly 
in twenty-five-pound kegs and small flasks, each 
| holding from half a pound to two pounds. All 
| the country stores kept gunpowder for sale, and 
_ they obtained their supply from the powder-carts. 

Albert and I soon became accustomed to the 


| an aristocratic curl, and he was further rewarded 
by the landlord’s wife with a huge piece of liver. 
| This incident was noised abroad, and Zach 
gained such prestige that pilfering from the 


Miss Bent leaned forward and gently kissed 
her. 

“Mother and I are going away in a few days, 
that’s quite settled. My reason for telling you 
so at once is that I was afraid you might do 


way. You see, it’s going to be a great help to | 
have had that appointment. I don’t believe I’ll 
have a bit of trouble getting private pupils now. | 
Fact is, that’s the real reason I was always so 
crazy to get into the schools. I never thought 
the work would really suit me—but it makes | something foolish about the school.’’ 
such a lot of difference if you can refer parents! ‘“O Penelope, Penelope!’’ 
to the board! I guess I’ll have more work than | “And I want you to keep the class, Y exilla. 
I can manage.” | I particularly want you to keep it! I was so | 
Miss Bent laughed, and rising from her seat, | glad when Mr. Boutwell told me they’d given it | 
laid her hand on Vexilla’s shoulder. “‘You’rea! to you! I couldn’t bear to think of a stranger in | 
goose, Vexilla! How do you know I’m going to| my class. You must write me about the girls, | 
stay in Sailport ?”’ Vexilla, and perhaps I can help you sometimes 
“Penelope!” with your work.” 
Miss Thurber had also risen, and the two| ‘O Penelope! 
women stood facing each other. it—your class!’ 


It seems as if I couldn’t bear 


proximity of the powder, and commonly thought 


no more of the danger than if the cart had been | 


filled with sawdust. Not so some of the people 
at places where we would stop for the night. 


“T haven’t any objection to you and your | 


sister and the horses putting up with me,” said 


| horses quite alone. 


one cautious man, “but I’m not goin’ to tempt | 
Providence by keeping that powder-cart nigh my | 
| which the sun shone lazily, as if his hard work 
| over, he were merely supervising, indolently, lis 


buildings.” 

Albert would laugh,—he rarely argued the 
case,—and drive the powder-cart off to an open 
field a quarter of a mile or more distant, and 
leave it for the night, where, “If it did take a 
notion to blow up, it couldn’t smash everything 
to splinters’”—as one old lady remarked. 


powder-cart ceased. 

Albert and his friend, Dan Lewis, waited to 
see me start with the powder-team before setting 
off upon their hunt. Zach had Albert’s place 
upon the seat beside me. I was in high spirits. 
not a little elated at the thought of managing the 
It was a warm Septembe! 
afternoon with a mellow haze upon the lands), 
bathing the hills in purplish shadows, throws! 


ripened harvests. For weeks there had beet! io 
rain, and the fields were assuming that pale tan 
| shade which belongs to drought; the roads were 
dry and dusty; the wayside trees and buslies 
had lost their green under a coat of powdery dust 


“You don’t know yet why I’m here,” Miss | 
Bent continued in the same bantering tone. “‘It | 
seems to me you’re taking a good deal for granted, 
aren’t you ?’’ 

“O Penelope! I didn’t mean —” 

Miss Bent, withdrawing her hand, took a few 
hesitating steps across the room. Vexilla hung 
back, waiting for her to speak. “I’m going to 
tell you, Vexilla,”’ she said at last. 

“Yes,” the other nodded. 

There was another silence. Miss Bent 
seemed to find difficulty in choosing her words. 

“My marriage isn’t going to take place—just | 
at present—that’s all. When I got to Louisville | 
I found—but I can’t tell you all that now; it’s | 
too long. Perhaps to-morrow. I only got back 


“You’re a goose, Vexilla, and now good-by! 
It’s dark, and mother will be getting worried.’’ 
“Let me walk home with you, Penelope. 
feel as if I wasn’t ever going to see you again.” 

“You silly child! You'll see me to-morrow, 
I hope. Come in the afternoon, while mother’s 
taking her nap.” 

“You won’t let me walk-back with you now?” 

“Not now. I want to be alone.” 


I 


| which lay upon their leaves like the pile on face: 
velvet ; and the shriveled edges of the leaves we" 
curled and tipped with brown. 

The horses walked most of the time, trott 
only on the level stretches, for the cart was 
heavily loaded. The road was not a much 
travelled one, lonely, some would have called it, 
with its long woodland reaches. That It wis 


There were persons, however, who did not 
have quite such a wholesome fear of the explosive 
in the powder-cart. Indeed, one season Albert 
was so much annoyed by petty pilferers that he 
coaxed Zach, the powder-mill watch-dog, to follow 
the cart and sleep in it overnight. Zach was a 
sort of mongrel, but a handsome, sleek-coated 
animal, and weighed over a hundred pounds. 


He was the hero of an adventure worth relating. 
She opened the door and stepped hurriedly About two weeks after Zach began to follow 
along the passageway ahead of Vexilla, passing, the wagon, Albert and I were spending the night 
she hardly knew how, among the inmates of | at a small hotel in Yarmouth. In the small 
the living-room, now gathered about an untidy | hours I was roused from sound sleep by a loud 
supper-table. On the landing Vexilla clung to| thumping on my brother’s door, which was 
her with another mute pressure, full of confused | nearly opposite mine, across a little hall. The 
doubts and tremors; then she found herself on | landlord was shouting in a voice of excitement: 


not much frequented, was a source of satisfactio" 
to me, for I had an inexperienced driver’s dre aud 
of meeting teams, more particularly as the hig! . 
way was so narrow in places that turnins ou 
was an impossibility. ; 7 
My general course that afternoon lay a ‘tt 
to the southwest; there was hardly a breath 
of air stirring among the tree-tops, and it was 
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oppressively warm. With a feeling of thank- 
fulness for the welcome shade, I drove the 
horses into the long stretch of pine woods through 
which the road lay. 

I fancied the pines drooped their branches 
more than usual, and that their needle clusters 
hung more limp. The horses’ 
hoofs struck with a soft reso- _ 
nance on the grass-grown Pa 
highway. I had driven only 
a short distance into the 
woods, when there came a 
sudden faint rustle overhead, 
and the languid pines began 
to stir under the impulse of 
the awakened wind. Zach 
siretched out his nose and 
sniffed the air suspiciously. 

“What is it, old doggie?” 
| asked. “Do you think a 
woodchuck has run along 
here?’ He was a famous 
woodchuck-hunter. 

For answer, he gently 
thumped the leather cushion 
with his tail and continued 
his sniffing, his eyes fixed 
straight ahead. I could not 
hear anything except the 
wind, which had suddenly become so strong that 
the pine boughs were tossing wildly. But a little 


farther on I smelled smoke, and shortly after | 
passed a few blackened pine stubs; a delicate, | 


almost imperceptible film of smoke was rising 
from two or three old roots. Little heaps of 
white ashes lay about, and stirred by the breeze, 
whirled in small eddies under the horses’ feet. 

A faint twinge of anxiety shot through my 





ZACH. 
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fire must not get to the powder!” I repeated over 
and over to myself. Desperate as I was, it did 
not occur to me to leave the team. My only 
thought throughout that perilous ride was that 
| the horses had been entrusted to me and I must 
| bring them and the load safely through. 

“Go ‘long, Dick! Go ’long, 
Jim!” I shouted to the gal- 
loping horses; and on we 
rumbled, while flames began 
leaping up the nearer road- 
side trees, and off in the) 
woods the fire roared and 
snapped and crackled, and 
several times I heard the 
crash of falling pines. 

Suddenly Zach barked 
sharply, and I sprang down 
from the seat and peered 
inside. “What is it, Zach? 
What is it?” I cried. 

For answer, he barked 
louder, and I could see that 
he was scratching frantically 
at the powder-casks. I made 
my way backward over the 
kegs to the dog, who pawed 
and barked more violently as | 
I came near. With all the | 
| quickness and strength I could command, I | 
seized the kegs, one, two, three of them, and 
hurled them out behind. | 

The sides of two of the remaining casks were 
| glowing ember-bright, ready the next moment 
to burst into flame. The explosion of one keg 
| meant destruction to everything! Ina frenzy of 
| terror, I seized one burning cask and then the | 
| other and flung them out upon the ground. The 
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thrown off. At last I could see an opening ahead. 
The poor horses panted and labored, and I feared 
that they would not hold out. Fora dozen yards 
the fire was on both sides of us, not ten feet from 
the road, and the smoke and heat were terrible. 
But we were through it in a minute and came 
into a more open place. Here the wind changed 
and the imminent danger was over. The woods 
still stretched out ahead; but the fire seemed to 
have already spent its force here, and clumps 
of blackened, seared pines stood on either hand, 
some of them yet smoldering. 

The woods soon closed in again, and from this 
sign I remembered that we were nearly out of 
the forest. The blackened trunks and reddened 
foliage of the pines, still glowing here and there, 
showed that the fire had been here, too. The 
spent horses slackened their speed. Suddenly 
there came a sharp gust of wind and then a crack 
and a crash, and one of the half-burned pines fell, 


| striking the hind part of the cart. The ashen 


frame gave way and a part of the canvas top was 
torn off. The shock momentarily checked the 
horses ; but the terrified creatures leaped forward 
and the cart went free, the tree tumbling off into 
the road. Had it fallen a little earlier it would 
have struck the horses or barred further progress, 
and shut us in a trap at the very moment that I 
saw safety ahead. 

A little farther on, and the burning woods were 
behind. The horses, panting and trembling with 
fear and exhaustion, checked their mad run and 
walked slowly forward. I shook all over, and 
my teeth chattered as if with cold. But Zach 
climbed back upon the seat beside me as if 
nothing had happened. 

I drove the team into Lewiston that evening. 
The horses looked jaded. Five powder-kegs 


mind at the idea of a fire coming near my inflam- | next instant there was a bright flash followed by | were missing. The remnants of the canvas top 


mable load, and wishing to get out of the woods 
as soon as possible, I shook the reins and chirruped 
to the horses. 

Suddenly a volume of smoke poured down into 
the road. In an instant, as it seemed, the roar 
and crackle of fire broke on my ears. Through 
the smoke I saw dusky flames shoot up the trunk 
of a tall pine a few yards to the right. Even 
then the full peril of my situation did not dawn 
upon me. The fire was away from the road, and 
I thought it would be an easy matter to drive 
past it. 

Vainly I spoke to the frightened horses and 
shook the reins, trying to urge them onward. 
They began backing, in an attempt to turn 
round. Had it been possible to turn on the 
narrow road, I would have done so, but already 
the back of the wagon had struck a tree and 
the heavy vehicle tipped dangerously. In this 
emergency I seized the whip and struck the 
horses sharply. With a snort and a plunge, they 
leaped forward and broke intoarun. Suffocat- 
ing clouds of resinous smoke poured into the 
highway, arid now and then a cinder fell. 


I strained my eyes to look ahead, but could | 


see nothing for the smoke. The roar of the 
flames in the woods sounded thunderously loud 
and ominous. Cinders and burning pine-needles 
were blown upon all sides. The back of the cart 
was open; there was nothing to prevent them 


drifting in on the powder-kegs! I glanced back | 


at the load with the sharpest thrill of terror I 
had yet known. Even as I looked one spark 
fell on the casks, then a second and a third! 
What could I do to avert this danger? There 
was no covering for the rear of the cart, and no 
horse-blankets. Then I remembered my shawl 


under the seat. Seizing it, I scrambled over the | 
seat among the kegs, leaving the horses to go as | 
they pleased, and spread the small shawl over | 


the hindmost casks. Then I crept back, tum- 
bling from side to side, and being bumped and 
bruised as the old cart swayed and swung. 

The fire was nearer the highway now. Gurling 


flames crept, serpent-like, up the trunks of the | 


roadside trees. Blazing pine-needles dropped 


upon the old canvas top and on the horses, but | 


fell harmlessly on the animals’ wet sides, for 


they were reeking with perspiration. I stood up | 
and gave a hasty glance behind. The old canvas 


was smoking in a half-dozen places. 

For a moment I gazed in helpless fear. ‘Then 
[ threw the reins over the dasher, leaped upon 
the seat, and clinging to the frame, brushed off 
the sparks with my bare hand. But I could not 
reach them all. Quickly divesting myself of my 
dress-skirt, 1 used that as a brush, and managed 
to sweep the old top free of fire. Fortunately, 
my head was protected by a big sunbonnet, such 
as was then worn by all country girls. 
_ Zach had found his position on the seat too 
secure and had jumped back upon the load, 
Where he crouched, alert, watching for sparks. If 
one blew into the cart, the sagacious fellow would 
strike it with his paw or catch it in his mouth. 
I could trust Zach to keep the sparks off the 
bowder-casks, Albert had taught the dog to put 
out burning splinters in this way, and now the 
trick stood us in good stead. 

he horses were doing their utmost. Patches 
of white foam flecked their sides; but I urged 
them on, for we seemed to crawl] through those 
blazi: ot roaring pine woods. I still stood on the 
Seal, brushing the cinders from the canvas top, 
turning now and then to look at the horses and 
peer anxiously ahead. The old cart jolted and 
swung from side to side, and several times I was 
hear falling. The heat and smoke were awful. 
My Stnarting eyes rained tears. 

The fire must not get to the powder! The 


| a thunderous report, and then another. 

I regained the wagon-seat and again looked to | 
| the canvas top. I was none too soon, for the | 
| cloth, dried by the heat, was beginning to blaze | 
| in the centre where a burning cluster of pine- 
needles had fallen. I thrashed it with the dress- | 
| skirt; but the skirt itself was soon in a blaze, | 
and I flung it away. The next moment I had 
climbed on top of the canvas and fought the 
fire with my bare hands. After a sharp struggle | 
I mastered it. Fortunately the road was smooth | 
at this place, or I must certainly have been ! 


HUMBERT, - 


a 
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T was not as a popular prince that Humbert 
came to the throne. To succeed Victor 
Emmanuel, the soldier king, his father, the 

idol of newly united Italy, would have been a 
hard ordeal for any prince. Humbert was but 
| little known to the Italian people, and they 
| distrusted the somewhat wild youth, to whom had 
descended the critical task of ruling the new-born 
country. 

But behind the heedless youth lay the tradi- 
tions of centuries of the House of Savoy. So 
seriously did the young king take up the respon- 
sibilities of his state that it was said he aged ten 
| years in as many months, and his hair grew 
gray. 

Upon the occasion of the first entry of 
Humbert and Margherita into Rome as king 
and queen, the city was in festal garb, streaming 
with flags and banners, thronged with strangers; | 
‘and every man, high or low, wore in his button- 
hole a “marguerite,” in honor of the lovely 
queen. Suddenly the news spread that Humbert 
| had been assassinated. The report proved false, | 
and from the time of that attempt upon his life 
his popularity was assured. 

The shock to the queen was, however, so great, 
and the danger of such attacks so ever-present, 
that thenceforward the king and queen always 
drove separately. 

Any day in the year one might see the queen | 
in her state carriage with the scarlet liveries, 
driving with one of her ladies, or with some 
diplomat she desired to honor; and later, usually 
driving himself, in a light turnout, the king 
would follow. Once a year only—on the Capo 
d’ Anno (New Year’s day)—the king and queen 
drove together in the Pincio, and the entire 
Roman and tourist world turned out to see and 
greet the royal pair. On this day the whole 
| route traversed by their majesties is said to have 
|always been under strict police surveillance. 

For himself alone, the king was impatient of 
| such precautions, going freely and simply among 
| his people, relying solely upon their affection for 
| his safeguard. 

A romance lay behind the singularly beautiful 

| home life of the Italian royal family. Hum- 
bert’s younger brother, Amedeo, Duke of Aosta, | 
was a far more popular and charming prince than 

Humbert, and won not only the hearts of the 

Italians, but also of his beautiful cousin, 

Margherita of Savoy. For reasons of state, 

however, it was decreed that Margherita should 
marry the heir to the throne. The devotion of 
the two brothers to each other is still a legend in 
|Italy. It was a love “passing the love of 
| woman,” and not even the elder’s gain and the 
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| aspersed. 


were scorched and burned. 

“For goodness’ sake, Dolly, why didn’t you 
leave the old cart to blow up?” Albert cried. 

“T didn’t think of it,’ I said, meekly. 

“Well, you’re a brave little goose!’’ he said, 
admiringly. “You did what I wouldn’t have 
done. I wouldn’t have gone through those 
burning woods as you did for all the powder- 
carts in the country !” 

I was proud and pleased at Albert’s praise. To 
think that I, a girl, had done what he wouldn’t 
do! Zach, too, came in for his share of glory. 






_——— 


younger’s loss of the lovely cousin could disturb 
it. When Amedeo died some years ago the king 
hastened to his death-bed, and with his own 
hands prepared the body for the grave, allowing 
no one else to touch it. 

The four young sons of Amedeo were brought 
up by the king and queen as their own, and 
the three eldest of them have already given proof 
of the true quality 
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was a man of action, fond of hunting and riding, 
simple in his tastes, and caring nothing for the 
theatre or the arts. For years he had been a 
vegetarian, and as he had a horror of stout 
women, it is told with what heroism the queen 
vainly endeavored to restrain her tendency 
toward luxurious living, and spent her summer 
vacations climbing in peasant costume the high 
Alps of the Italian Tyrol. 

Italians are fond of telling the story of the 
queen’s white gowns—how the misgiving came 
to her that she was becoming too old to wear 
white, and she laid the matter before the king, 
who replied that he would consider it. A few 
weeks later there arrived a splendid chest con- 
taining innumerable white gowns of every 
texture and degree of splendor, and simply a 
card with the words: “The king’s decision,” 
attached thereto. 

Courage in many forms Humbert had abun- 
dant opportunities to show. It is still fresh in 
remembrance how, when the cholera raged in 
Naples years ago, and the city was given over to 
panic, the king, first setting his affairs in order, 
went to the infected city, and taking his residence 
in the midst of the pestilence, went about among 
the poorest, filthiest, most plague- stricken 
quarters, putting new heart into the despairing 
population. It is recorded that from the time of 
his arrival the cholera began to lessen; and this 
may very well have been the case if the old 
saying is true, that nine die of fright to every 
one of cholera. 

Fight or nine years ago the Labor Day riots in 
Europe had reached such a point that on May 
first (Labor Day), the head of the office of public 
safety in Rome begged his majesty’s ministers to 
induce his majesty not to drive abroad; windows 
had already been broken, stones thrown, demon- 
strating crowds had borne threatening wreaths 
to the statue of Mazzini (an inevitable stage of 
any rioting in Italy), and especially things were 
stormy in Trastevere,—that part of Rome “across 
the Tiber’’ which retains still the ruder primitive 
type. 

The king’s reply was, that certainly he would 
put in jeopardy none of the lives of his people. 
Therenpon he ordered his dog-cart brought to 
the door, and forbidding even his footman to 
attend him, drove straight to Trastevere, and as 
he drove through the riotous quarters alone and 
fearless, greeting his people on every side, the 
people dropped their stones to cheer him, and he 
returned to the Quirinal escorted by a good 
part of the population of Trastevere, shouting 
“Evvivas!” 

To go wherever there was trouble seemed 
instinctive with Humbert. The fall of a wall in 
tome buried some obscure workmen. The king 
chanced to be passing on his daily drive. Not 
content with encouraging the work of rescue, he 
remained till dusk toiling with his own hands at 
the task of lifting bricks and stone, and only 
when the last man had been taken and carried 
safely to the hospital did Humbert return to his 
palace. Ile was followed by a cheering throng, 
for in Kurope it is not a matter of course that 
a king should feel for a peasant workman, and 
bruise his kingly hands for him. 

When the facade of the great Florentine 

Cathedral was dedi- 





of the Savoy blood. 
The eldest, who in- 
herits his father’s title 
as Duke of Aosta, is 
a young soldier, and 
married to the beauti- 
ful Princess Helene 
of Orleans. The 
second, the Count of 
Turin, fought the fa- 
mous duel with Henry 
of Orleans in defence 
of the honor of the 
Italian arms, which 
the French prince had 
And the 
Duke of Abruzzi, the 
sailor of the family, 
after carrying from 
us the honor of scal- 
ing our own Mt. St. 
Elias, is now ona 
voyage to the Arctic, 
having secured the 
hardly won consent 
of his royal uncle. 
These princes pos- 
sess the hardihood 
and courage which are 
the birthright of their 








cated, all Italy came 
to see, and the king 
and queen were 
present. <As_ it 
chanced, on the 
same day the first 
electric tram in Italy 
—I believe in Eu- 
rope—was dedicated 
also, and ran its first 
disastrous trip down 
a steep hill. Many 
were killed and 
wounded. The 
news came just as 
their majesties were 
about to attend the 
banquet of the day. 
Humbert deserted 
the scene of gaiety 
for that of suffering, 
and personally at- 
tended to the com- 
fort of all the in- 
jured, remaining in 
the city a day or two 
to visit the poorer 
and more friendless 
in the hospitals. 

On another occa- 








illustrious house, and 1844. 
all are objects of lively 

interest to the Italian people, for the present 
king, Victor Emmanuel III., is childless, and 
although his next heir, the Duke of Aosta, has 
two young children, it is not entirely impossible 
that the succession will pass to one of the 
younger sons of Amedeo, 

The young king is very unlike his robust 
cousins, and not nearly so well known. He is 
delicate, and is reputed to be one of the first 
scholars of Italy, having inherited from his 
mother her intellectual tastes and thoughtful 
mind. The mother and son are extremely devoted 
to each other, and hence much is hoped of the 
new ruler, Margherita being ranked as by far the 
most statesmanlike of all the House of Savoy. 

Humbert, like his father Victor Emmanuel, 


HUMBERT I. 


1900. sion, that has never 
before been re- 

corded, he visited a hospital in a manner that 
shows the tender side of this simple-minded king. 
The ruler of Italy possesses—I am sure I do 
not know why—a Bavarian castle. One of the 
gardeners in the king’s employ met with a serious 
accident. He was taken to the Deaconesses’ 
Hospital, in Munich, and put under the skilful 
nursing of the Lutheran sisters. When the king 
heard of the accident to his old and faithful 
servant, he sent word that he would come to 
Munich to visit him. The sisters were in a 
flutter of anticipation. Of course they expected 
him to come kinglike in a coach of state with 
scarlet liveries. But one forenoon “just as we 
were in the midst of our morning work,’’ laughed 
Sister Anna, “a quiet, gray-haired gentleman 
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walked up the street, rang the bell, and inquired 
for the patient.’’ 

Whom should she announce ? 

The King of Italy. 

And the King of Italy, sitting down on the 
edge of his faithful servant’s bed, chatted away 
a cheerful half-hour, leaving the sick-room full 
of gaiety, and the injured man in an ecstasy of 
pride and happiness. 

Sister Anna could not resist peeping out to 
watch his majesty go down the street. Just 
under her window was the stall of a vender of 
fruit and vegetables. His majesty, strolling along, 
came to it, stopped, his face lighting with pleasure, 
and bought—five cents’ worth of little raw turnips, 
which he went off contentedly munching! 

The poorest monarch in all Europe, he was 
also the most open-handed. Not a subscription- 
list opened in any city of his kingdom ‘for the 
improvement of his people’s condition, but it was 
sure to be headed: “His Majesty, the King—so 
many hundreds of francs.’’ 


By all these brave, kindly, simple traits, and | 


in spite of some unhappy mistakes of government 
and the all-present discontent of a starving 
people, Humbert became so popular that there 


was a pretty saying in Tuscany years ago: “The | 


king has only one rival—the queen.’’ 

“Ts he a great man?” was asked a diplomat 
one day. 

“Great in tact,” was his instant reply. 

Two instances of this, and its power, I 
witnessed. 

Some years ago, when a French pilgrim 
wantonly insulted the tomb of Victor Emmanuel, 
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and that afternoon plans were laboriously carried 


there was a demonstration which startled the 
| world. As the midnight news came and was 


| read in the theatres and on the streets, city after | 


city burst into flags: Florence was imbanderiata, 
Pisa was imbanderiata, Genoa, Milan, Turin, 
Naples, Venice—all were imbanderiata in an 
hour, and all the length of Italy was filled with 
Garibaldi’s hymn, and an excited people threat- 


ened the French consulates and shouted for the | 


House of Savoy. The king was absent ; for two 


days the tempest raged and the civilized world | 


trembled in fear of war. Then came the delayed 
message from the king at Monza—barely three 
lines: ‘‘Moved as a son; proud as a patriot; 
grateful as a king.’’ He reminded his people 


that enough had been done to show the world | 
how Italy resented an insult to her greatest king. | 


Now he prayed his people to resume their usual 
calm. 
Within another hour there was not a flag, a 

band or an orator anywhere in Italy! 
| French consulates were as safe as the Quirinal. 

And I remember a small but an eloquent 
instance of this tact when death and royalty 
came face to face in the Corso one day—the 
former followed by barefoot Capuchins chanting, 
the latter by all the pomp of Roman nobility out 
| for its afternoon turn on the Pincio. One or the 
other of the two processions had to halt. It 
| was King Humbert who halted, reining in his 
prancing steeds with one hand while with the 
other he bared his gray head and sat so till the 
| dead passed by. 
| May the world do as much for him—now that 
he has become the dead ! 


CROSS WE AND THE DUTCH BRIGADE 





N ten thousand 
boys, you would 
not find two who 

differed from each 
other more than 
Cromwell Parks 
and Caspar Ross. 
“Cass” was little 
and Cromwell was 
big. Cass spoke in a low, quiet tone, and Crom- 
well’s voice rang like a laugh. Cass went round 
with never more than one suspender and a hat 
several sizes too large, andCromwell dressed like 
a dandy. Cromwell’s father was a millionaire, or 
very nearly, and Cass’s father was a retired 
fisherman. However, what Julius Ross lacked 
in wealth he made upin boys. Down at ‘‘Ross’s’’ 
there was no end of boys. 

The Ross boys were called the Dutch Brigade, 
and Cromwell Parks, because he always had 
some of them trailing after him, was known as 
the brigadier-general. At.one time or another 
Cromwell had lorded it over all the Ross boys 
except the oldest, “Buck” Ross. Buck was 
the big bear. There were several middle-sized 
bears; then came the little bear, Cass, and after 
Cromwell and Cass became friends the bond 
between them was never broken. 

When Buck was only a tall boy, thin as a 
slab, he had gone to work at the Parks & Sumner 
sawmills. He was raw and awkward; but it 
soon became known that the awkward boy was 


not to be despised. For all his stubbornness and | 


temper, Buck had ability, and at twenty-two he 
was a foreman and a leader among themen. He 
was a giant in frame; he was horny-handed and 
he was the bread-winner at the Ross’s; but he 
was so fierce that Cass always regarded him with 
a doubtful eye. I say eye, because Cass had but 
one. Once, when they were out squirrel-hunting, 
Buck had shot the other one out. 

The Rosses were a careless family, and Cass’s 
wound had been carelessly bandaged. As a 
result, sympathetic inflammation had set in and 
threatened to destroy the good eye. At this 
juncture Cromwell, who had ideas about things, 
took Cass surreptitiously to Doctor Reece, the 
company surgeon. Doctors were held in bad 
repute at Ross’s, especially by Buck. But 
Cromwell’s doctor saved the remaining eye; and 
for Cromwell Parks’s sake you could have ripped 
Cass on the big gang-saw. 

Even after Cromwell began reading law in 
Colonel Edmunds’s office, he and Cass hunted 
and fished in season and out. But hunting and 
fishing are not all pure sport. There are tackle 
to untangle, shells to load, guns to clean, angle- 
worms to dig; naturally, all these chores fell to 
Cass. Cass could find more worms with one eye 
than other boys could with two. Other bait-cans 
might go dry, but Cromwell’s always held plenty 
of moist earth and wriggling worms. 

It was the year of the big labor troubles in 
Chicago. 


fever at last reached Silver Rapids. Buck Ross, 


being then head foreman, was naturally promi- | 
nent among the agitators, and between Cromwell’s | 


father, John H. Parks, and his giant foreman | 
there arose a sudden and bitter enmity. 
Owing to this, the other Ross boys gradually 


deserted Cromwell’s brigade; but Cass and his | 
The question of a | 


general kept right on fishing. 
union did not interest them so much as whether 
or not the bass were biting at the lower bridge. 
And as for shorter hours—the hours were never 
half long enough for the Dutch Brigade. 
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All through the Northwest working- | 
men became infected with restlessness, and the | 


At a conference that proved futile, Mr. Parks, 
as the largest employer of labor on the river, 
represented the mill owners, and Buck Ross was 
one of the spokesmen for the men. The breach 
between the two interests, not at first serious, 
gradually widened, and after much bitter talk, 
a strike was ordered. It was taken first as an 
exciting joke; then the situation grew ominously 


grim. The owners met the men’s defiance stub- | 
bornly, and the little homes on the flats went | 


first without luxuries, then without comforts, 
then without necessities. There were threats 
and after a time, violence; in a word, all of the 
familiar and unhappy incident of a labor war. 


As the wretched summer wore away, men | 


guarding the idle plants were assaulted, and in 
retaliation the state militia were brought up to 
protect the river property. Their coming was 
desperately resented by the strikers, and night 
after night people went to bed expecting to wake 
and find the big mills up and down the stream in 
flames. 

During all this excitement Cromwell and his 
squire pursued the even tenor of their way. 
With father and brother at swords’ points, the 
two boys fished together and hunted together, 
just as they had always done. 

With the strike still continuing, November 
came. November brought ducks; besides, the 
deer season was close at hand, and Cromwell 
and his Dutch Brigade—reduced to one one-eyed 
private—were busy all the time. 

The strike meant more by a good deal to Cass 
Ross than it did to Cromwell. However, as it 
was nothing Cass could avert, he read away 
in the evenings at Cromwell’s books until the 
kerosene gave out. When that happened, he 
| went to bed and dreamed alarmingly of shooting | 
| five-pound bass over decoys and catching teal and | 
butter-balls on Skinner spoons. 

One night there came a bitter frost. All the | 
ponds in the woods were frozen over, and por- 
tions of the river were skimmed. This was of 
tremendous import to Cromwell’s brigade. It 





| meant a capital opportunity for shooting mallards, | 


The | 


out for a hunt. Sundry and numerous trips 
through the frozen mud were made up the river 
road with disreputable-looking coffee sacks stuffed 
full of decoys. Cromwell had to carry with Cass, 
because the river approaches were closely patrolled 
by the militia. Even Cromwell had to satisfy 
the guards before he could pass his corps of 
wooden ducks through the lines. 

The decoys had been placed in a strip of open 
water just above the waste-gates of the upper 
canal, and the start for the rendezvous was to be 
made at three o’clock in the morning. The boys 
planned to go separately, that they might have 
the greatest possible excitement in running the 
sentry lines in the dark. The clock at Ross’s 
had stopped, however, and Cass happened to 
start about midnight. 
| at the place of meeting, Cass, crawling under the 
! gate buttress, fell sound asleep, and left the 
brigadier-general to watch for the approach of 
day and the enemy. 

It was a stingingly cold morning, but Crom- 
| well, wrapped in a tremendous ulster, presently 

began to doze. He was awakened by the regular 
stroke of a pickaxe. 

It was as dark as a pocket. The eastern 
horizon showed a faint gray, but Cromwell could 
see nothing; only quite distinctly, as if close 
by, he heard the stroke of the pick in the wet 
gravel. Hegot on his feet, and crouching, walked 
cautiously toward the upper pier. Getting close 


| to the ground, he made out the figure of a man | 





““THE GUARD CHALLENGED THEM 
SHARPLY.” 


| picking vigorously into the retaining wall of the 
canal. 


Somebody, he instantly realized, was cutting | 


the canal. The mills were guarded, and well 


guarded; apparently nobody had thought of the | 
That enormous head of | 


menace above them. 
water once released would sweep mills and 


guards and booms down the rapids like drift-) 


wood. Creeping forward, Cromwell, who was 
large and powerful, threw himself on the man’s 
back and bore him down. 

Probably a depredator was never more dum- 
founded. But the man instantly rose with Crom- 
well, who weighed a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, on his back, and falling heavily back- 
ward, broke the boy’s hold. Then, turning like 
a flash, he picked Cromwell up as if he had been 
a peevie and threw him down the bank. It 
happened to be pretty steep there. 

Before Cromwell could right himself, he went 
splash into the water. He rose like a duck and 
scrambled furiously up the bank. At that 
instant there was a double gunshot and a burst 
| of flame right over his head. 


The alarm had rudely awakened Cass. He 


| took the splash for the vanguard of the mallards, 
and immediately let fly a double load into the | 


decoys. Cromwell shouted in alarm, and the 
mysterious marauder, confused by the firing, ran 
up the canal-bank instead of down. Cromwell 
knew the man could not get away in that direction 


| without swimming the canal or the rapids, and 


ordering Cass to guard the gate with his gun, he 
stripped off his soaking ulster and started after 
the fellow. There was hardly light enough to 
see, but the excitement seemed to sharpen Crom- 
well’s eyesight; moreover, he had the eastern 
horizon in front, and stooping low, he could 
discern a swiftly moving figure ahead. 


| The run was short. Realizing that he was 


| trapped, the fugitive dropped behind a projecting 


| crib, hoping to take his pursuer unawares. This | 
Cromwell was an | 


time there was no chance. 
athlete, and he met the grapple of his assailant 
with the deadly strangle-hold of the wrestler. 


When Cromwell arrived | 
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There was a furious struggle. Cass, panting, 
' hurried up, but the clinch and the recoil were so 
fast and so savage that he could do nothing. 
Borne backward by the awful pressure of Crom- 
well’s elbow across his throat, the unknown 
antagonist stepped on a loose stone. Over ly 
went, Cromwell on him—over the waste-gate 
and headlong into the tail-chute, a drop of ten 
feet. The fall was terrific, but the boy was on 
top. Clambering astride his prisoner, Cromwe!! 
shouted for Cass, who made his way hurried]) 
down from above. 

“He’s knocked senseless, Cass!’ Cromwell 
panted, pinioning the man’s arms. “Can you 
make him out?’’ Cass bent over the prostrate 
figure and gave a cry. 

“Tt’s Buck !’”’ he whispered. 

“Buck ?” echoed Cromwell, in dismay. 
cutting the canal-bank ?”’ 

Poor Cass stood speechless. 

“Cutting the canal-bank !’’ repeated Cromwell. 
| astounded. ‘“Who’d have believed that? No 
matter; he’s prisoner now,” and pulling a cord 
from his pocket, Cromwell proceeded to bind the 
man’s wrists while he had him. 

But the precaution was needless. When Buck, 
recovering, tried to jump up, his leg doubled 
under him and he fell back on the rocks. The 
gray dawn found the three staring at each othe: 
quite aghast. 

“Well, you’ve got me!’’ muttered Buck, finally. 
“You’ve broke my leg! Now carry me up to 
your father’s jail; he owns everything in this 
country! Cass Ross, I'l! 
get even with you for 
this!” he added, savagely. 

Poor Cass looked over- 
come. 

*T wouldn’t ever have 
thought it of you, Buck!” 
said Cromwell, slowly, 
trying to collect his wits. 
Buck answered not a 
word. “Come on,” re- 
sumed Cromwell, for he 
had reached a conclusion 
almost instantly. “Come 
on. Cass and I will help 
you back home!’ 

It was said at a venture. 
Something of pity as well 
as of anger was in the 
voice of the mill-owner’s 
son, and happily he acted 
on the better impulse. 
With the concluding 
words, he drew his hunt- 
ing-knife and cut the 
cords on Buck’s wrists. 

“Come on!” he re- 
peated, simply. “Put an 
arm on Cass’s shoulder 
and one on mine, and 
we'll hobble you.” 

Groaning bitterly, Buck 
got up and they started. 
It was a silent procession 
down the river road ; each 
had plenty to think about. 
Buck’s great frame was 
racked at every step, but 
he held grimly to the boys 
until they reached the 
bridge. It was dawn, 
| and the guard challenged them sharply. 

“What will we say?” whispered Cass, in a 
fright. 

Cromwell answered nothing, 
approached the soldiers he spoke. 

“I am Cromwell Parks,” said he to the 
corporal, quietly. “You remember me, don’t 
you? I’m John H. Parks’s son. We've been 
duck-hunting.” 

“Was that the shooting I heard?” 
| sentry, suspiciously. 
| “That was I!’’ interposed Cass. 

“His brother fell over the tail-chute and hurt 
his leg,’ continued Cromwell. ‘We're taking 
him home. Is it all right?’ 

“TI suppose it’s got to be, if you're young 
Parks!”’ growled the corporal. ‘“Where’s your 
ducks ?” 

“They’re all up there yet.’’ 

“T guess they are!” sneered a guard. “And 
I guess you won’t hunt them for a spell again, 
either,”’ he added, looking at Buck. But Crom- 
| well kept walking him right ahead, and for a 
| marvel Buck held his peace. 
| Just as they got off the bridge, Cromwell calle 
| back: “Say, corporal, if Mr. Sumner is down at 
the mill, tell him somebody has been picking a! 
the canal-bank up there by the waste-gate. He’ 
better look to it. This won’t bea healthy place 
if it gives way. Come on, boys!’ 

That was all till they got to Ross’s. 
sorry you broke your leg, anyway, Buck,” 
Cromwell, as they laid the injured man on a sofa 
“T’ll have Doctor Reece come down.’ 

“No, you won’t!”” Buck answered, gritting 
teeth in an angry spasm. Then he broke into a 
torrent of bitterness against the rich people wh« 
ground down their men. It cut pretty deep, » — 
Cromwell had gone too far then to quarrel wit) 
the foreman. He picked up his cap — : ' 
word and went home for dry clothes. Then } 
hurried over to Colonel Edmunds’s. 

The colonel was not up; but Cromwell asked 
for quick admittance and got it; he usu: ally got 
what he asked for at the house of his old teacher. 


“Buck 






but as they 


asked a 


“I'm 
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Colonel Edmunds sat bolt upright in bed as he 
listened to the story, and he listened intently up 
to the very last word. Cromwell could not guess 
all that the alarming incident meant to the gray- 


haired counsellor on whom his father leaned so | 


heavily; but thg haste with which the colonel 
dressed himself showed how he regarded it. He 
asked Cromwell to go back to Ross’s with him. 

“T had a good mind to turn him right over 
to the soldiers,” said Cromwell, reflecting, as 
they walked along. 

“Tt is a blessing you didn’t!” broke in the 
colonel, anxiously. “It is a 
blessing you acted just as you 
did. Desperate men will do 
desperate things —’’ 

“*T felt kind of sorry for him 
after he got hurt. He’s as 
Jean as a crow!” 

“You did just right, Crom, 
just right! If he had been 
jailed, the whole town might 
have been burnt over our 
heads. It is really a critical 
situation.” 

When they got to Ross’s, 
everything pointed to alarm 
and confusion. All the boys 
but Cass had fled. Buck’s 
mother was not going to 
let them in; but Colonel 
Edmunds, with his one empty 
sleeve, had a way of getting 
through barriers which other 
men failed to pass. 

“Buck,” said the colonel, 
abruptly, elbowing his way 
into the room where the 
injured man lay, “I’m sorry 
to see you hurt. Cromwell 
told me. What can I do? 
I’m afraid you need Reece 
worse than anybody else.” 

“Reece can’t come near me, nor any 
of his gang!”’ stormed Buck. “They’re 
all in the ring to down us. I know 
what you’re after. Why didn’t you 
bring the sheriff with you?” he asked, 
defiantly. 

“Oh, nonsense, Buck! If I wanted 
you, I shouldn’t bother the sheriff to 
help me. Why, Buck Ross, I used to 
birch you when you wore roundabouts! 
Now look here, if you won’t let Reece 
set your leg, 1’m going to set it myself— 
and do it now! Mrs. Ross, tear up a 
sheet for me. You don’t want to see 
your biggest boy a cripple, do you? 
Well, I guess not! Crom, you and 
Cass run right over to the factory 
and get me two clear oak staves with 
which to make a pair of splints. Lively, now!’ 

There was no resisting him. He stripped off 
his coat, and in a minute had everybody in the 
house doing something. 

The colonel was, as he admitted, a rough 
surgeon, but he was thorough. 
cious of every effort to relieve him, Buck stood 
the wrenching stoically while the colonel and 
Cromwell and Cass set and wound the broken 
bones. 

One day passed, and another, and Buck found 
he wasn’t arrested. He learned it was Crom- 


well’s fish and game, brought home by Cass, that | 


had supplied the Rosses’ table for weeks; and 
with this knowledge and the sobering influence 
of quiet, Buck’s point of view began to shift. 

In the light of the kindness of Colonel Ed- 
munds, who, by one word, could have sent him 
to the penitentiary, things looked different to 
him, There came even a message from John H. 
Parks himself, asking what he could do for his 
disabled foreman. Buck became convinced that 
no further punishment was in store for him, even 
if he had attempted criminal violence. 

When he began to use crutches a good many 
questions were asked him. 
one answer ; that the affair had been an accident, 
and that it was his own fault; and as Buck’s 
peculiarities of temper were generally known, 
the inquiries were not indiscreetly pursued. 
But Colonel Edmunds built great hopes for good 
results. Nor was he deceived. 

Shortly after Buck’s recovery a delegation of 
Strikers called on John H. Parks, and asked, as 
i peace measure, that the militia be withdrawn. 
rhe mill-owners consulted; some of them were 
violently opposed to the concession; but Mr. 
l’arks diplomatically had the question referred 
to Colonel Edmunds for decision. 

The colonel promptly recommended that the 
soldiers be withdrawn, stipulating, however, 
with the strikers that they themselves should 
Supply guards for the idle plants until the 
tronbles were adjusted. The suggestion pleased 
everybody; but the men were especially gratified, 
ac announced they would show they could take 
cave of what was entrusted to their honor. 

One day Cromwell was reading in the office, 
When up hobbled Buck, followed by half a dozen 
ol the millmen’s committee on grievances. They 
ask for the colonel. Cromwell called him, and 
Was about to retire. 

“So need to go out!’ said Buck, gruffly. 
secrets. Colonel Edmunds, the men have 
us here with a proposition. We’re willing 
‘ve the thing in your hands to arbitrate 
T the bosses are willing. And we'll stand by 
What you call fair and right. Is that it, boys?” 
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| And the “boys,”’ assenting, waited for Colonel 
| Edmunds’s answer. Indeed, the old soldier 


| never looked nobler than as he stood listening | 


| to their frank profession of confidence in him. 
“But, Buck,—and you, gentlemen,—”’ said he, 
| with some perplexity,—“there is a difficulty 
| here. I am John H. Parks’s legal adviser!’’ 
The men looked blankly at him. 
“How could I sit as judge on questions 
| involving his interests ?” he asked, candidly. 
Buck shifted on his crutches. “I reckon, 
| colonel, if we’re game to stand by your decision 

















‘“THINGS WERE GROWING DESPERATE.”’ 


after knowin’ all about that, he’d ought to be 
| willin’, too,’’ replied Buck, grimly. 

| Colonel Edmunds told me afterward that he 
| never had but one compliment paid him in his 
| life; that was by Buck Ross. 

“Then,” announced the colonel, “‘I shall tell 
Mr. Parks that in this matter he must release me 
and take his chances before me as an arbitrator 
solely, and as one to weigh your claims, as justly 
| as I may, with those of the owners.” 
| And it was so arranged. Within ten days 
| the men were all at work. 

Colonel Edmunds’s adjustment of the quarrel 
was so equitable that it is still pointed to as one 
of Colonel Edmunds’s greatest achievements. 
But it is not generally known that he was put 
into the way of adjusting it through the activity 
and, I may add, the decisive moderation of 
Cromwell Parks and the Dutch Brigade. 

It was a year before the episode had its con- 
| clusion. It came one day when Cromwell was at 
| the mill. Buck, shamefaced, tried to tell Crom- 
| well that, angry as he was, he wouldn’t have tried 

to throw him into the canal if he had known who 
he was. And Cromwell believes him. 


To these he had but | 


—————_< ¢.>—_—__ 


**Coo-ee-ee!” 


UNE 5th was a holiday at the Paris Expo- 
7 sition, and was followed in the evening 
by the usual féte de nuit, with a grand 
illumination of the Water Palace and its electrical 
fountains. Three or four hundred thousand 
people were present. The entire Champ de 
Mars was thronged. 

It was a moving, commingling crowd, and 
many parties of visitors became separated and 
spent hours looking for “lost ones.’’ Two or 
three times that afternoon and evening I heard a 
long, high-pitched cry which appeared easily to 
make itself audible over all that section of the 
exposition, despite the immense concourse. On 
paper I can only represent it as ‘‘Coo-ee-ee!”’ 

Each time, too, immediately following it, 
another even more singular cry—a really wild, 
weird and plaintive note which I despair of 
representing by any combination of letters—rose 
in another quarter, as if in response. 

These curious sounds were unfamiliar to me, 
and so piqued my curiosity that when they were 
repeated the third time I resolved to find out what 
sort of strange beings were wandering round at 
large in the exposition grounds. If they were not 
stray pigmies or troglodytes from the forests of 
Central Africa, I was sure I could not guess what 
they were. 

Making haste in the direction of the first ery, I 
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came upon a young man in a bicycle suit, who 
was joined, as I approached, by another youth 
similarly dressed. They exchanged greetings and 
looked as if they were American tourists. I 
therefore accosted them, but learned that they 
were Australians, from New South Wales. 

“Very good,” I rejoined. “A born Australian 
is first cousin to an American. Let meask if you 
just now heard some sort of odd animal cry?” 

Both burst out laughing. 

“Was it like this?’’ queried one, and pursing 
his mouth, he called, “‘Coo-ee-ee !”’ 

“And like this?’’ asked the other, and giving 
his own mouth a most peculiar twist, he emitted 
that strange, wild second cry that had sent such 
a peculiar sensation along my nerves. 
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“What is it?” 





I exclaimed. 


“The same! ”’ 
The Australians laughed heartily. 


“Oh, that’s a signal. It’s our finding call 
here,’ replied the one who had first spoken. 
** Coo-ee’ is the mate-call of the Australian 
blackfellow on the plains. When I lose sight of 
my chum here, I coo-ee for him, and he replies 
with the cry of a young kangaroo when lost from 
its mother. There’s no mistaking these cries for 
any other sounds here. We can find each other 


anywhere in a few minutes.’’ 

It seemed no bad idea; and it has occurred to 
me that American visitors—young fellows, at 
least — might hit on some similar signal - call, 
peculiar to our country, that should serve when 
one of a party gets lost in the crowds. 


E) DEAD LAKES 
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IIERE is a small tributary of the 
yi Appalachicola River in Florida 

which for a considerable distance 
of its course expands into a chain of 
lakes, wide and winding, but always 
bordered by forests of dead cypress. 
Protruding from the surface of the 
water at frequent intervals are cypress 
“knees ’?— roots which have pushed 
upward, but which never send out a 
green shoot. Many of these knees are 
submerged just beneath the 
surface and make 
boating dangerous for 
those who are unfa- 
miliar with the Dead 
Lakes, as this part of 
the river is called. 

I did not, however, 
question my own ac- 
quaintance with the 
lakes, for I had often 
fished in them with 
a friend who had a 
plantation just be 
yond the fringe of 
dead cypresses, and 
when I found that a 
short cut to the orange 
groves which I had to 
visit would bring me 
near my old friend’s 
house, I stopped to 
ask if he would not 
paddle across to the 
farther shore with me. 
He had gone out on the lakes bee-hunting, 
however, and as there was a second boat at his 
landing, I took it, leaving word that I should 
return in it on the following day. 

The boat was a “‘dugout’’ or small canoe,—a 
rather unsteady craft,—but I pushed out upon 
the water with no misgivings. The sun had 
already set, twilight was growing into night, and 
I had fully four miles to go, down the lakes and 
across. I paddled rapidly, keeping a course close 
in to the bordering cypress trunks, which rose 
straight out of deep water. 

It was a cloudy night, and after a little while 
I could not even see the cypress knees which 
from time to time set my canoe rocking. From 
proceeding cautiously, I finally came to the con- 
clusion that it would be better not to proceed at 
all, but to return to the landing and spend the 
night with my friend. Turning my boat round, 
I once more began to make speed. My haste 
was fatal. The dugout ran squarely upon a 
submerged knee and went over sideways, throw- 
ing me into the water. 

My unwilling plunge shoved the boat some 
feet away from me,—its overturn having freed it 
from the knee,—and I turned to swim for it, still 
holding on to the paddle. I had not made the 
third stroke when I saw just astern of the canoe 


| two knot-like protuberances about a foot apart. 


There was a slight ripple in the water in front 
of them. I turned quickly and swam to a bunch 
of drift that lay wedged between two dead and 
branchless cypress-trees. The two small black 
knots were the nose and top of the head of an 
alligator. He had heard the commotion and was 
intent on a meal. 

Luckily for me, the size of the floating dugout 
made that his first attraction. As I scrambled 
upon the drift, two more of the reptiles went with 
much splashing into the water on the other side. 
I looked for my dugout, and saw the alligator 
swimming round it and pushing it with his snout. 
The infernal monster was driving it away from 
me as if he knew it was my only means of escape. 

The drift on which I had taken refuge was a 
bunch of logs and brush about ten feet wide and 
twenty feet long. Near the middle was a tree- 
top slightly inclined upward. My dugout had 
disappeared, and I seemed destined to pass the 
night where I was. On one side of me was the 
open lake; on the other the belt of dead cypress 
standing up through the water as far as I could 
see. The lake was not much travelled except by 
an occasional logman or bee-hunter, and rarely by 
a river steamer, which broight a company of 
pleasure-seekers into it from the big river. 

But I had little time for reflection. A noise at 
the edge of the drift attracted my attention. I 


turned to look in the direction of the sound, and 
saw a dark object slowly coming out of the water. 
It was an alligator, and he trailed his whole 
length out upon the drift. The reptile seemed 
bent on securing me. 

I raised my paddle, and brought it down with 
a “thwack”’ on the dead tree-top upon which I 
sat. The creature sidled off quickly, dropped 
into the water and disappeared. In less than 
five minutes he was back again, and this time, 
when he dropped into the water at the sound of 
my paddle on the log, I heard a second and 
similar splashing sound behind me. 

I had been attacked in front and rear. There 
was strategy in this, and I was amused as well 
as interested. But when the two, returning to 
the third attack, went no farther than the edge 
of the drift when I struck the log with my paddle, 
my amusement and interest gave way to anxiety. 
I sprang up, waved my paddle in the air and 
shouted. The alligators slid off into the water,— 
sullenly, it seemed to me,—but did not disappear 
beneath the surface. Then I noticed the snouts 
of several others moving round the little island 
on which I was imprisoned. Soon I could count 
fifty noses sticking up through the water, and 
how many more were beyond my eyesight I 
could not tell. 

The noise I could make with my paddle and 
by shouting soon failed to frighten them. They 
became bolder and bolder in every attack. I was 
thoroughly alarmed for my safety, and retreated 
to the highest part of the tree-top. 

The creatures no longer left the drift. I 
counted six on it at one time—some of them 
immediately beneath me—so near that I could 
touch them with my paddle. One crawled on 
the lower end of my log. He seemed to smell the 
spot where I had first sat down, and then began 
moving slowly up the tree toward me. 

Things were growing desperate, when another 
of the reptiles sidled up to the log and gave the 
first comer a tremendous blow with his tail which 
sent him flat on his back on the drift below. He 
turned quickly over, and with a hideous roar, 
like that of an angry bull, made at the one which 
had struck him. Then came the strangest combat 
I ever saw. The tails were the only weapons 
used, but they were truly formidable. The little 
islet of drift shook and swayed beneath their 
furious strokes, and my interest in the fight was 
considerably subdued by the fear that the drift 
would be broken loose from its fastenings, and 
would then go to pieces. 

The combat continued for more than an hour, 
raging over every inch of the drift. Then one of 
the combatants was forced over the edge into the 
lake, and the other, his rage seemingly unabated, 
followed in hot pursuit. 

I was once more alone, for the other alligators 
had betaken themselves to the water at the 
beginning of the quarrel. It was but a short 
respite, however, that they gave me. The drift 
was soon again alive with the crawling creatures, 
and a second attack was made on my position 
by way of the trunk of the tree-top. I had no 
weapon of defence except the light paddle of 
juniper ; but about five feet from me, and between 
me and my enemies, was a limb projecting 
upward, and to get round this, the attacking 
alligator must move out upon a horizontal branch. 
The obstacle was by no means insurmountable, 
but it gave me a great advantage. 

I waited until the alligator’s head was well 
out on the lateral branch, and then delivered a 
sweeping blow on his eye with my paddle. He 
dropped from the log into the water. I doubt 
if he returned that night, and I think his temerity 
cost him an eye. 

I felt tolerably safe after this, and rather enjoyed 
the sport of occasionally knocking an alligator 

| from the tree-top. Yet 1 watched anxiously for 
| the first sign of daylight. Finally it came, and 
my reptilian enemies gradually disappeared. I 
looked round, and to my intense gratification 
discovered my capsized dugout lodged between 
two cypress-trees not twenty yards from me. 

I waited for an hour, and then, no alligators 
appearing, dropped quietly into the water, swam 
to my canoe, and soon had it right side up and 
empty. I paddled carefuliy back the way I had 
come the night before, and this time, finding the 
owner of the dugout at home, I was glad enough 
to have him pilot me down the dismal lakes. 
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Current Topics. 


It has been estimated that the recent 
rains which broke the drought in the West have 
saved eighty-three million dollars in corn alone 
in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. Even the least 
arithmetical of readers cannot call statistics of 
that sort dry. 


A professor of geology has found near 
Montclair, New Jersey, fossil specimens of @ fish 
supposed to be millions of years old. The fish 
belongs to the order of ganoids, of which there 
are only a few modern representatives. House- 
keepers who think their fishman is not furnishing 
wares as fresh as they desire can at least comfort 
themselves with the knowledge that his ice-box 
contains nothing as old as this. 

‘When the rats die, you may know the 
plague has come,’’ is a common saying in the 
East. Honolulu puts it differently. ‘‘When 
the plague has come the rats must die,” is the 
Western version. The physicians became con- 
vineed that rats were responsible for the dissem- 
ination of bubonic plague in Honolulu, and 
offered a bounty of twenty-five cents a head. 
Within two weeks more than five thousand were 
killed. The result seems to have justified the 
outlay, for it is said that since the rats were 
destroyed not a single case of plague has appeared. 

An explanation has been given, in the 
ILouse of Commons, of the reason why American 
capitalists were allowed to take a large slice of 
the new British loan. The war had greatly 
depleted the stock of gold in the Bank of England. 
Meanwhile there was a great abundance of gold 
in this country: The result of disposing of a 
part of the loan here was to draw gold to London. 
It is all simple enough; but the fact remains that 
it is only very lately that this country was rich 
enough to take foreign loans. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of the affair is that capital at 
interest now earns so little that the possessors 
of it are content with three per cent. if the security 
be unimpeachable. 

An agent of the Department of Agriculture 
has just returned from the Sahara Desert, where 
he went to secure varieties of date palms for use 
in Arizona. It is believed that the date industry 
in this country will some time become very 
important. In the Sahara the dates grow in the 
oases which are formed about wells of water. 
Since the French have occupied Algeria they 
have sunk many artesian wells about which new 
vases have sprung up, much to the surprise of 
the nomads. It is a striking exhibition of the 
interdependence of the nations that the old 


Desert of Sahara is at last furnishing material to | 


help to complete the agricultural resources of 
this new and fertile land. 

A writer in the New York Sun gives figures 
to show that the problem of procuring a sufficient 
nuinber of railroad ties causes the corporations 
increasing perplexity. A mile of standard single- 
track railroad requires about forty-five hundred 
ties, and the average life of a tie is estimated at 
about five years. The annual requirement of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the part of the system 
east of Pittsburg is nearly twenty-seven hundred 
thousand ties. The tie supply of all the railways 
of the country represents an aggregate impressive 
at once to the business instinct and to the 
imagination. Under the best conditions, and 
making no allowance for fire and other accidents, 
a plot of two thousand acres and a period of 
thirty years are required to produce a million 
ties. Every line of railroad thus becomes an 
argument in favor of preserving our forests from 
destruction. 


The editor of an anarchistic newspaper 
published in this country hailed the murder of 
King Humbert with an editorial pean of joy. 
He frankly conceded that Humbert was kind 
and estimable, personally, and that he had not 
been guilty of oppressing his people; yet this 
man rejoiced in his death merely because he was 
a king. What sort of man it is who preaches 
such doctrines—what sort of men anarchy breeds 
—is well brought out by the comments of a 
Chicago paper on this editor: “He is not a 
worker, but a ‘dead beat.’ He spends most of 
his time consuming beer and giving utterance to 
the desire that people may be killed. He is not 
even a brave man. When he was last wanted 
by the police he had to be dragged out from 
under the bed where he had hidden.” This is a 


just arraingment, not merely of an anarchist, but | against this evil. Here and there something is | 


of anarchy. 


Vertical penmanship, adopted so widely 


in the public schools a few years ago, seems to| It is surprising that among the multitude of | 


be going out of fashion. It is said to be slow to 
write and not favored in commercial life. The 
return to the Spencerian system emphasizes the 


project to erect a memorial library to Platt | devices which will make offensive advertising| made known the result. 


Spencer in Geneva, Ohio. Here, in a little log 


house, the great penman taught many branches, | street advertisements except on boards officially | 
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| prepared, and it collects a large revenue by tax- |the thought. No doubt the rigor of Russian 


especially the beautiful handwriting which young 
and old came from afar to learn. Until the age | 
of eight, Spencer had never seen writing-paper, | 
but he had already traced his characters in the 
sand of the river’s edge and on the bark of trees. 
His life was full of hardships, but many a man 
reared in luxury may well envy the inscription, | 


| “Poet, penman, educator, reformer, benefactor,”’ 


engraved on his tomb by a grateful pupil. 

The last public school in Hawaii in which 
instruction was given in the native tongue has 
been closed, and English is now the official 
language throughout the islands. For more than | 
fifty years a dual system has been maintained in 
court proceedings. All accused persons having 
Hawaiian blood in their veins had to be tried in | 
the Hawaiian language, even although they could 
speak English. In civil cases where one of the 
parties was of native descent, the jury was half 
Hawaiian and half white. The territorial act 
which made the islands United States territory | 
provides that only persons who can read, speak, | 
write and understand English are eligible for | 


ing them. Chicago has adopted an ordinance 
regulating the size of bill-boards, prohibiting the 
disfigurement of boulevards unless the consent of 
owners of property near by is first obtained, 


imposing a penalty for violation of the regulations, | 


and requiring a heavy rental for permitted adver- 
tisements. San Francisco, and perhaps some 
other cities, have moved in the same direction. 

These are good examples to follow. If the 
advertising sign-painter must be permitted to 
shut off the public light and air, dog the public 
steps and offend the public taste, he should at 
least pay something to the public treasury for 
his privileges. 
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“The Return of the Native.” 
T: E recent “Old Home Week’’ celebrations 


in Maine and New Hampshire have been 
so successful that hosts and guests alike 
must feel like resting on their laurels. Many a 
busy man stole time to revisit his birthplace. 


jury duty. 
oS 


EXCESSIVE RICHES. 


Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys; 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 
Selected. 


or 





Near by, yet Isolated. 


ROM the gates of the imperial city of Pekin 
F to the mud forts at Taku is little more 
than one hundred miles. Pekin is, or 
was, connected with the coast by railway and 
telegraph, by cart roads and by the shallow and 
winding Peiho River. Yet for six weeks the 
capital of the Chinese Empire was almost as com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world as if it had 
been shifted to another planet. 

Among the foreigners who were known to be 
there in deadly peril were the ministers of all the 
great’ powers. Their governments urged and 
threatened, yet no word came. Liberal offers of 
reward by Emperor William of Germany and by 
wealthy citizens of the United States brought no 
response. 

On June 10th Admiral Seymour’s relief 
column pushed out from Tientsin. The veil of 
silence closed down about it as it had closed over 
the beleaguered foreigners in Pekin, and again the 
world listened in vain. After eighteen days of 
incessant fighting, this column, which had made 
but half the distance to Pekin, was itself rescued 
by a second relief force sent from Tientsin to 

| save it from annihilation. 

During the interval and up to July 20th, only 
two messages found their way from the capital 
of China to the anxious nations of Christendom 


—the news of the murder of the German minis- | 
ter, and the call for help sent by Sir Robert | 


Hart. The famous cipher message from Minis- 


ter Conger was received in Washington, July | 


20th, and soon afterward messages from the 
| German, British and Japanese legations came 
through. 


| been doubled by the isolation. The little band 
|of foreigners, buried in that mine of silence, 
| could neither make their own fate known, nor 
| hear the rapping of the forces coming to their 
| rescue. 

There had been censorships before, but for 
audacity and completeness nothing in modern 
times can compare with the suppression of news 
by whatever government has been in control at 
Pekin. The result has been well called “the 


silence of millions.” 
T pervasive nuisances of modern times. The 
sign-painter is everywhere. He disfigures 
the most impressive scenery with colossal letters. 
He invades sylvan retreats, and forces the lover 
| of solitude to read his panegyrics upon pills and 
| potions. The noblest trees are not spared. Sir 
Lepel Griffin records that he found the finest bit 
of rock scenery on the upper Mississippi bearing 
| the announcement that “—’s Chewing Tobacco 
is the Best.” 

Gigantic advertisements are painted on the 
| sails of small vessels which dodge about our 
| harbors, apprising travellers by sea of the merits 
| of lotions. Whoever drives on a city boulevard 
| rides between rows of hideous pictures and 
| flaming advertisements. 

The evil is by no means limited to this country. 
London ‘buses are so covered with advertise- 
ments that their own signs are illegible to would- 
be passengers. The magnificent scenery of the 
| Norwegian coast is utilized for colossal signs. 
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A Modern Nuisance. 
HE advertising bill-board is one of the most 


Even in the Sudan, a great rock just out of | 


Khartum bears a soap advertisement. 
Public sentiment has yet to be made effective 


| done sporadically, but as a rule, the sign-painters 
have their own way. Nothing short of stringent 
laws, well-enforced, will check their excesses. 


| organizations, there is none which has this work 
| in view, on a large scale. 
Something can bé accomplished by means of 


expensive. The city of Berlin does not permit 


The horror of the situation at Pekin must have | 


His former neighbors worked hard to entertain 
him. Now the occasion is past, perhaps it seems 
to all concerned that the thing was “well done, 
and done well, and there’s an end of it.’’ 
That sentiment should not prevail; for such 
reunions ought to be annual festivals instead 
| of infrequent events. It is better for the hosts, 
| better for the guests, that ten thousand persons 
should come back to the old home every year, 
than that a hundred thousand should be drawn 
together on a special occasion, and go away 
feeling that they have made a great effort, and 
that they owe no further duty to their native state. 
But there is no reason to believe that the last 
has been seen of Old Home Week in Maine and 
New Hampshire. Doubtless the new holiday 
season will be observed again next: summer, and 
for many summers to come. Why should not 
the long-settled communities in a score of states 
| adopt this same graceful fashion of friendliness? 
| It is not at all essential that a state government 
| Should move in the matter. The people of any 
town or city might organize, seek out forme! 
residents, and invite them to revisit the place at a 
| specified time. It would not be necessary to 
| provide expensive entertainment. Theassurance 
| that his old friends remembered him would please 
the average man more than a parade or a banquet. 
There are enterprising communities that, 
because they carry out this idea, will one day 
find themselves the richer by a public library or 
a town hall, given by some prosperous native 
who appreciated such remembrance. But there 
is no need to urge this argument, or any other 
sordid one, in behalf of Old Home Week. The 
| institution speaks for itself, and there is nothing 
to be said against it. 


re: 


Boys’ Social Clubs. 
“Te longer I live in one of the poorest 





quarters of New York City, the more 

deeply I am impressed by the harm done 
to young people, and especially to boys, through 
the evil character of the ordinary social life.” 

This statement, made by one of the speakers at 
the New York Summer School in Philanthropic 
Work, was the introduction to an interesting 
address on boys’ social clubs. The phase of 
life which the speaker described was merely the 
ordinary, wholesome boy tendency to “get 
| together ;” the tendency that prompts country 

boys to organize baseball clubs, act plays in the 
shed chamber and have circuses in the barn. 

In the city there are often no accessible ball- 
grounds, and there is never any barn or shed 
chamber. The boys therefore meet in the little 

| candy or tobacco shops, because the proprietors 
| generally give permission readily. 

The reason for their hospitality is, of course, 
obvious. Any one who knows boys knows that 
they have a chivalrous sense of obligation. But 
their generous desire to make return for the 
favors they receive works to their own injury. 
They learn to smoke, they eat more candy than 
is good for them and they become familiar with 
the cheap and often vile reading-matter which 
many of these little stores carry as a “‘side line.” 

When they outgrow the candy store and the 
tobacco shop, they graduate to the saloon. 
“George’s place’ on the corner is handy, and 
“George” says: “Sure! Use it any time you 
want to.’’ So drinking is almost inevitably the 
result. 

Excepting in the college settlements and a few 
wide-awake churches, there are no recognized 
places where a club which is not evil in its 
purpose can meet. 

The use of the public schoolhouses is advo- 
cated by all who know the need, and they urge it 
with the more reason because the opening of out- 
door gymnasiums and small playgrounds has 
proved so valuable to the moral life of city boys. 


«+ 
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A Dark Chapter Closed. 
M RE than a year ago a brief dispatch from 





St. Petersburg announced that the tsar 

desired to abolish exile to Siberia, and 
had appointed a commission to consider the 
| matter. The other day an equally brief dispatch 
The order has gone 
forth, and the Siberia of old is no more. 


| 


nership. 
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government has been exaggerated, and Siberia 
peopled with terrors which had no existence in 
reality ; but, even so, the record has been sombre, 
the picture dark. 

In vain we are told that Siberia is to be one of 
the world’s greatest granaries: we still think of 
it as the land of the frozen mammoth, of dark 
forests and darker mines. We may know that 
the great majority of those who were sent there 
were criminals of the worst kind; yet we think 
instead of those awful figures who marched in 
fetters day after day, till the weeks grew into 
months and the months lengthened into years, 
for no other crime than wishing to be free. We 
remember that exile meant civil and social death : 
that the property of the condemned went to his 
heirs; that his wife was free to marry again: 
that the guardianship of his children passed tu 
his executors. To the law, at least, the man was 
dead. 

It is the memory of these things which makes 
the tsar’s ukase good news. 

The causes which induced the order are the 
same as those which led England to abolish 
transportation to Australia. The country to 
which the exiles were sent proved better than its 
reputation. Minerals were found, great agricul- 
tural possibilities discovered. The government 
tried to encourage voluntary immigration, both 
because parts of Russia are overcrowded, and 
because it wished to develop the country ; for the 
dream of an empire in Asia has become more 
and more a part of Russian politics. 

But honest men refused to neighbor with 
criminals, or to allow their children to intermarry 
with the children of convicts, and at last even 
conservative Russia has had to yield. Even 
though the reasons for the change of policy are 
commercial rather than humane, the world will 
rejoice that it has been made. 
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Independence vs. Interdependence. 
O not bank on independence,” Doctor 
Parkhurst recently said to a group of 


“ec 
D boys; and his warning is a timely anti- 


dote to some common theories generated by the 
Fourth of July watchword. 

Success is not merely what a man is; but also 
what he is connected with. “Her looks, parentage 
or education matter very little,” said a famous 
woman last winter, interrupting a friend’s recom- 
mendation of a travelling companion. ‘Tell me 
who her associates are and I can decide whethe: 
I want her.” 

Assayers say that tin, poor in itself, when joined 
to copper to make bronze, develops qualities more 
desirable than those of copper itself. It has the 
dormant value which comes out only in a part- 
The same principle underlies the “new 
process” printing lately introduced into England. 


| The paper, hitherto a passive agent, is in this 


process sensitized, and prints any color desired 
from the uninked but electrically-charged type. 

Lafcadio Hearn once saw a little Japanese gir! 
teaching a baby brother the character for man. 
It was easily done by balancing two curved sticks 
against each other. “See,” she said, “each stands 
only by the help of the other. One by itself cannot 
stand. Without help one person cannot live in 
this world; but by getting and giving help every 
body can live.” 

The past weeks have witnessed in every school 
and college of the land the breaking up of intimat 
daily relationships. Zhe Companion does not join 
in the cheap derision of schoolgirl friendships. 
The collegian of to-day is just that alloy which 
the give and take of friendship has made him or 
her. 

Character is not an achievement of indepen- 
dence, but of that nobler interdependence on 
things and persons greater than oneself. Tlie 
life without wise and warm friendships is the 
unsensitized page. It is independent, truly; but 
alas! its very independence leaves it blank. 


— ~~ - 


The Black Stone Woman. 


VEN false religions die hard, and there a 
reminders of all extinet faiths still existing 


E in the world. One of the most curios 


relics of paganism which is still worshipped In « 


of a woman, which is to be found in a forest of ti 
district of Morbihan, in Brittany. 

It is known as the “Black Venus,” but proba!) 
dates far back of the time when the Greeks «1 
Romans worshipped that goddess. Antiquarial- 
assert that this ugly idol belongs to the age of |! 
serpent-worshippers, one of whose subterrat: 
temples is in the neighborhood. This would ma 
the figure far older than the Christian era. 

The statue is that of a huge, uncouth wom 
with a sullen, angry countenance, her form en: 
oped in a loose mantle. 

The superstitious Bretons have always W! 
shipped the figure, asserting that it has pov 
over the weather and the crops. If the ido! i 
neglected they declare that the grain dies on ¢! 
ear, and if the anger of the Black Woma! 
farther roused, a tidal wave sweeps over Mc 
bihan. 

Twice the stone was cast into the sea by }! 
folk, who hoped thereby to put an end to t 
idolatry, and twice the peasants dragged it ba: 
and set up an altar before it. 

About two centuries ago Count Pierre de Lanu! 
on whose estate the figure stood, in order to + 
the statue from both friends and enemies, dra¢e 
it by forty yoke of oxen to his own chateau «| 
set it up in the courtyard. He cut an inserip 
on the base of the pedestal, declaring the figui 
be a Venus carved by Czesar’s soldiers. 

The count and his chateau are both gone, » 


It is a poor imagination that does not kindle at the huge Black Woman, overgrown with mo- 
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still stands in the forest, and the peasants still 
»eseech her to bless their crops. 

It needs but a short time to bring an error into 
the world, but ages are sometimes insufficient to 
»anish it. 
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THE KINDNESS OF TWO QUEENS. 

A lady who is now very old spent some days, 
sixty years ago, with Lady Morgan, the brilliant 
irish novelist, and heard from her lips a little 
aneedote of Queen Victoria. The young queen, 
who had just ascended the throne, was at a ball 
viven by the Duchess of Gloucester. 


When her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, was 


jeaving the room, she ran after him, saying aloud, 
“Will you not give me a kiss before you go?” and 


then whispered in his ear, “You have forgotten to 


wish mamma good night.” 


A royal reproof was perhaps never so exqui- 


sitely given, and it is pleasant to fancy that some 
of Vietoria’s kindliness came by direct descent 
from that grandmother, Queen Charlotte, who 
shared the throne with George III. during the 
American Revolution. 

When the Duchess of Portland died, her devoted 
friend, Mrs. Delany, was at her bedside, and 
before she left, the duke begged her to choose 
some remembrance of his mother. Mrs. Delany 


selected a bird that the duchess had especially | 


valued. The shock of her bereavement resulted 
in a short illness for the old lady, and during that 
iliness the bird died. Queen Charlotte had one of 
the same sort which she loved extremely. With 
her own hands she brought it while Mrs. Delany 
slept and put it into the empty cage, with orders 
that no hint should be dropped of the exchange. 

Lady Morgan, after telling the story of Victoria, 
commented : 

“What a pity to make so generous a creature a 
queen!” 

The modern reader does not share that senti- 
ment; but he cannot help regretting that such 
admirable characters as George III. and his 
queen were so misplaced by circumstances as 
to be king and queen of the American Colonies 
one hundred and thirty years ago. 


o> 
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A VOTE OF THANKS. 


Possibly the most novel response ever made to 
a request to return a vote of thanks to a chairman 
was that made by Mr. Moody during his first visit 
to England. 

He had attended a meeting at which the Earl 
of Shaftesbury was chairman. The duty of pro- 
posing a vote of thanks was assigned to him, and 
the announcement made: 

“Our American cousin, the Rev. Mr. Moody, of 
Chicago, will now move a vote of thanks to the 
noble earl who has presided on this occasion.” 

The whole thing was quite out of Mr. Moody’s 
line. English formalities might or might not have 
come gracefully from his lips had he attempted 
them, but he did not. With an utter disregard of 
conventionality he burst upon the audience with 
the bold announcement: 

“The speaker has made two mistakes. To 
begin with, I’m not the Rev. Mr. Moody at all. 
I'm plain Dwight L. Moody, a Sunday-school 
worker. And then I’m not your American cousin ; 
by the grace of God I’m your brother, interested 
with you in our Father’s work for His children. 

“And now about this vote of thanks to the 
‘noble earl for being our chairman this evening.’ 
I don’t see why we should thank him any more 
than he should thank us. When at one time they 
offered to thank our Mr. Lincoln for presiding 
over a meeting in Illinois, he stopped it. He said 
he’d tried to do his duty, and they’d tried to do 
theirs. He thought it was about an even thing 
all round.” 

That opening fairly took the breath away from 
Mr. Moody’s hearers.. Such a talk could not be 
gaged by any known standard. Mr. Moody 
carried his English audiences with him from that 
beginning to his latest labors. 
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THINKING OF HER. 


In the “Recollections of a New England Town” 
is the story of Mr. Bush, an inventor and a very 
studious man, who sometimes became so absorbed 
in thought as to forget both place and people. 

His wife was a notable housekeeper, but she 
did not always go to church. One Sunday, she 
accompanied her husband thither, and glad and 
proud was he. But when the service was over, 
he walked away home, leaving her behind. Mrs. 
Bush was grieved. 

“My dear,” she said, when she reached the 
house, “I don’t know what people will think. 
You came away without me. It was plain to be 
seen that I was entirely forgotten!” 

Mr. Bush looked at her in a comical dismay. 
“Forgotten, my dear?” said he. “Oh, no, I don’t 
th uk that’s possible! Why!” a brilliant idea 
Striking him, “now I remember, I was thinking 
ol you all the way home. I was thinking what a 
good dinner you’d give me!” 
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THE SOUND OF A BIG GUN. 


of the penalties attendant on firing off big 
is deafness. So sure is this penalty to be 
exected that a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
ts that no man ean go through a long series 
umery practice without having his hearing 
ver seriously affected. A stranger on deck, who 
’ a big gun speak for the first time, will not 
‘ lorget the stunning report. 

‘sere is an old saying, “As ‘deaf as a post.” 
English navy this is changed to, “As deaf 
4s 0 post-eaptain.” 

> gun is enough to startle a stranger, but the 
ring effect of the whole armament when in 
: together can hardly be conceived of. The 


ri ‘upon herves and senses when the rending 
“cussion takes place is terrible. 
lv re is not a great difference between the 
q<t of the big nine-inch guns and that of the 


‘Ker pieces, Ifthe visitor places himself beside 
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one of the smaller guns, and then listens to the 

|roar of the big one, the sound will not appear 
much louder than that of the gun by his side. 
| The extra distance to the muzzle of the big piece 
| discounts the sound. The only apparent differ- 
}ence between the two will be that the smaller 
piece has a sharper, higher-pitched tone, and that 
the big guns speak with a more bellowing roar. 

If one watches the firing of the gun the crash 
has not such a startling effect as when it comes 
unexpectedly. Loud as it is, nature has prepared 
the watcher to resist the shock which he knew 

| was impending. 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 
For 1900 


° 

Is conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth's Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


| MEN’S CLASS. 

| FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

| HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 

Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
| or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 


Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 


The competition closes at noon, September 3, rgoo. | 


Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE BUTTERFLY KING. 

The London Express, in announcing the death 
|of Mr. William Watkins, one of the foremost 
entomologists of the day, gives this interesting 
story of his life: 


Of Welsh extraction, he began collecting butter- | 


flies when he was a schoolboy of nine. At that 
time there were fields in the vicinity of Peckham, 

| and the first butterfly Mr. Watkins ever caught 
was the “peacock.” From thenceforth he became 
an ardent entomologist; he Pay went on 
collecting moths, and eventually he made this the 
business of his life. 

His parents articled him to some ship and insur- 
ance brokers, but while out with them he devoted 
all his leisure time to collecting. Indeed, it was 
no unusual occurrence for him to stay out until 
midnight in ay my of the treasures he coveted. 
Taking a dislike to the shipbroking business, and 
manifesting the inevitable desire to “‘see life,”’ he 
went to India, where he had plenty of scope for 
his love of entomology. 

After a sojourn of six apy in India, he returned 
to England, and was able to sell a large collection 
to Mr. Horniman, the well-known tea merchant. 

He then began business as a professional ento- 
mologist, and opened establishments in Piccadilly 
and in the Strand. In 1881 he formed the Insect 
House in the Zoélogical Gardens. 

During the past ten years he resided at East- 


bourne, where he carried on the breeding of | 
buttertlies of the most diverse specimens. His | 


success earned for him the name of “The Butter- 
fly King.” 


NO GOOD FOR FOOD. 


The people of Murray Island, a small coral reef 
between New Guinea and Australia, have not yet 
forgotten the pleasure their ancestors had in 
feasting on the flesh of white men whenever a 
ship was so unfortunate as to be wrecked on their 
coast. An English lady, who visited the island a 
few years ago to paint native flowers and the 
scenery, was reminded of this old custom in 
a way nowise complimentary to her personal 
appearance. 

_After breakfast. 1 went with some of the native 

irls to the top of the hill to sketch. You would 

ave been amused to see me trying to make 
myself understood by signs, and by drawing 
pictures on the sand. 

The mosquitoes bit my wrists and hands, and 
my companions were delighted when I pulled up 
my sleeve, and were much amused either at the 
thinness of my arms or the color, for they laughed 
heartily, and tried to make me understand that 
they were no good for food. 

One girl, less shy than the others, took my arm 
up and pretended to bite it, then, making a wry 
face and shaking her head, she put it down and 
laid her own sleek brown one beside it, patting it 
impressively to let me see what a superior article 
it was. 


TECHNICALLY CORRECT. 


It is a familiar saying that the sketch is often 
better than the finished picture. Below is what, 
it is feared, is a practical application of this 
artistic dictum: 


The artist’s wife was an artist before she was 
his wife; afterward she was his cook, and now 
this is what sometimes happens of a morning. 
The artist appears at the kitchen door, palette on 
thumb, and frown on brow. 

“What is the matter with the coffee, Laura? 
Isn’t it ready?” 

“Have patience, Van 6 Laura replies, her 

| hand on the coffee-pot handle, “it is already 
sketched in!” 


| 
| 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 
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HELP for 
HAY-FEVER. 





Suffering will be greatly mitigated 
if you follow the 
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t Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet 
; and Bathing 
given in Dr. Hayes’ Booklet, which will be 
sent free to all sufferers who mention The 
. 
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. 
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Youth’s Companion. If you add to this his 
constitutional treatment, you can be 


Cured to Stay Cured. 


Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 
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GOLD STANDARD 
NO. 27. 


This pen is made from the best pen steel by 
the most experienced workmen. ‘The coating 
with real gold prevents rusting, gives a smooth- 
ness to the points, and can easily be kept clean 
and bright, as the ink does not adhere to the 
metal as with the plain steel pens. 





Sample box, 12 pens, sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cts. Ask for No. 27. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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LEARN PROOF-READING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying _ $15 to $35 
weekly’? Situations always obtainable. We are the 
original instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 





Contents 
and the 
Law Prolects 
the 


Package 


When you buy crackers, biscuit 
or wafers, insist upon having the P 
kind that come in the “In-er-seal 
Patent Package.’”’ Its contents are 
always crispand fresh. It is proof 
against moisture, odor, dust and 
germs. 





Soda Biscuit, Oatmeal Bis- 
cuit, Milk Biscuit, Hand- 
made Pretzelettes, Butter 
Crackers, Ginger Snaps, Gra- 
ham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers. 











All these can now be obtained in 
the “‘In-er-seal Patent Package.” 


It belongs to 

us, and the gen- 

uine contains 

only our pro- 
ducts. 


The package can 
easily be distin- 
guished by the 
trade mark de- 
sign on each 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The name Waltham engraved on 
every movement the American 
Waltham Watch Company makes, 
guarantees the movement absolutely 
and without any reservation 


whatsoever. 


‘* The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 











You found 











Whether the weather is hot or cold, 
Whether you’re young, or whether you're old, 
At breakfast, a bowl of porridge eat — 
Of a dainty product called 
Cream of Wheat, 
Your health will be perfect, 
Your dreams will be sweet, 
And you'll bless the day 


Cream of Wheat. 


Your grocer will give you one of our beautiful gravures of North- 
western Scenery with each purchase of two packages. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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IN THE _ 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

sy JEANNIE - PENDLETON - EWING 
(A true mcident.) 


ROM the land of the butte and cafion had 
travelled a fine old chief, 
Seeking the “Great White Father,” to ask for his 
tribe’s relief; | 
(They were vexed by the hasty rulers of a state | 
that was pert and young;) | 
And with him there came another, versed in the | 
white man’s tongue. | 





The men of the city marveled at this giant from 
the West, 

Over the stature of manhood, brawny of arm and 
chest, 

Hair like a black hawk’s feather, cheek of a ruddy 
brown, 

And after the short day’s business they led him 
about the town. 


He stood in the marble buildings, haughty and all 
unmoved, | 

With nothing to say for the places that his guides 
best knew and loved, 

Never a guttural comment, an echo of simple | 
praise— 

Till the Capitol’s self seemed cheapened under his | 


seornful gaze! | 


But over the way stood a palace fashioned of | 
gleaming stone, 

A house that the minds of ages held as their very | 
own; 

And the case was fit for the jewel—that treasure 
of precious lore— 

It was wrought with a skill that the nation never | 
had known before. 


The chief stood still at its entrance—lifted his | 
calm black eyes, } 
Saw from story to story tendrils of marble rise, | 
Saw on the walls about him figures of cunning 
plan, | 
Spoke at last, through his comrade, questioning, 
“Made by man?” } 


O savage heart from the barrens, how shall we | 
answer thee? 

Fold to our pride the credit of all we can make 
or be? | 

Men are slain by an insect—the prick of a leaden 
ball; 

What was the builders’ surety, perched on their | 
dizzy wall? 

Who hath aided the painters, spreading their 
glowing tints, 

And him who chiseled a stairway worthy to lift a | 
prince? 

And what of the palace-dwellers, the learning and 
wit and song? 

Is it but to the human makers our grateful 
thoughts belong? 


Listen, old chief, to the answer: carry it home 
with thee: 

The light of achievement shines not without the 
“Let there be! —” 

Think, as thy pony’s hoof-marks press into sand 
or sod: 

“The hand of a man hath builded, but behind was 
the heart of God!” 


An Unrewarded Hero. 


HOSE who read the 
T story, “Cupid of the 
Crew,’’ in the first | 
March number of The Com- | 
panion, will be interested 
to know the name of the 
heroic youth whose almost 
incredible strength and cour- | 
age in rescuing persons from | 
a wreck forty years ago, | 
near Evanston, IIL, sug- 
gested the now well-known 
life-saving station at that place, with its student | 
crew. 

Edward W. Spencer was himself a student 
when the excursion steamer, Lady Elgin, dis- 
abled by a collision during a night storm on 
Lake Michigan, September 15, 1860, went down 
in sight of the shore. Hundreds of people 
thronged the beach, and among them were the | 
young men of the Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Several of these students did brave service in | 
the saving of life, but no one else had the skill of | 
Spencer in battling with storm-waves. He was | 
only a boy, but practice had made him a strong | 
swimmer, as much at home in the surf and in 
heavy seas as a Sandwich Islander. | 

With a rope fastened round him,—by which 
his body could be recovered in case of accident,— | 
he swam back and forth for six hours, helping 
passengers through the terrible breakers until | 
the vessel went to pieces. Of nearly four hun- 
dred souls, crew and passengers, only thirty 
reached the land alive; and of these young | 
Spencer saved seventeen. 
The overexertion of that day made hima lifelong 
invalid. The expenditure of his youthful strength | 
did not leave him helpless or useless, but his 
highest ambitions of grand effort as a Christian 
minister were made physically impossible. He | 
has never regretted the sacrifice, for he did his | 
duty in an hour of need. 

When the government established a life-saving 




















E. W. SPENCER. 


| rudder and his umbrella and 
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service at Evanston, the example of Spencer and | 
others in the same school decided the authorities | 
to man the station with a student crew, the 
undergraduates of the Garrett Biblical Institute | 
and the Northwestern University. During the 
years since then this crew has saved more than | 
three hundred lives. 

The Epworth Herald, which tells in detail 
the gallant story of Edward W. Spencer, mentions 
the award by Congress of gold medals to several 
of these students for extraordinary bravery and 
efficiency in rescue work, although the pioneer in 
this humane service has never been rivaled—nor 
publicly recognized. 
such recognition. He remains an unrewarded 
and uncomplaining hero. 


* 
* 





Considerate Listeners. 


H whom some older readers may remember 

having heard in this country, while making 
a concert tour in Russia with his brother Josef, a 
noted piano-player, had some peculiar experiences. 
One of them is related by the Musical Enterprise : 


The two brothers were to play in a large town 
in the interior, and wished to see the hall in which 
the concert would take place. Ley! were con- 
ducted through mud and snow to a large plank 
hut, which had been used for a circus, and on | 
entering found nothing but bare walls. 

“And is this where we are to play?” asked the | 
brothers. 


marshal. “With us, every one brings his own 
seat.” 


lights? There is not a lamp in the room. 


“That’s nothing, either,” replied their com-| 
“With us, every one brings his i 


anion. 
antern.” 
Having learned the simple manners of the | 


country, the musicians asked how the concert was | 


to be advertised. 

“Oh, that’s easily arranged,” answered the 
marshal. “It’s true we have no printing-press, 
but I will have a servant write the announcement 
in large letters onthe door, and it will spread 
through the town fast enough.” 

A man soon appeared with a pound of chalk 
and began wens on the plank door. The brothers 
weré somewhat dejected, but the marshal assured 
them that everything would be satisfactory. 

Toward evening all the inhabitants were seen 
flocking to the place of performance 
in one hand a seat and in the other a lantern. 
The house was crowded to overflowing. The 
mother of the performers was present, and seeing 
the rain and snow conming rough the roof on 
Henri while he played, she was greatly disturbed. 

i poor son! e will take his death of cold!” 
she murmured, half-aloud. : 

“Ts that — son, little mother?” asked a kindly 
old man sitting near her; and rising, he shoute 
to the young violinist: ‘Put your fur coat on!” 
Then, turning to the audience, he said: “His 
mother who is sitting near me, fears he will 


ke > 

Other voices at once repeated the command: 
“Put on your fur coat! Put on your fur coat!” 

Henri paused and thanke 

rmission, but added that he could not play in a 
lur coat. ‘That makes no difference!” cried the 
whole audience. “Putiton! Put it on!” 

He did as he was bidden, and played as best he 
could, so encumbered. 
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The Escape of R. S. 
HEN the United States Cruiser Rattle- 





\ ) 1812, her crew was sent to Dartmoor 


Prison, situated in a lonely waste of Devonshire, 


| England, The second officer, who concealed his 


identity under the initials R. 8., succeeded in 
bribing one of the guards, and wrapped in a 
cloak, with an umbrella hanging beneath it, after 
the manner of a sword, descended a rope hung 
from his window, and was almost clear of the 
prison when he was betrayed by the very guard 
he had bribed. He was taken before the warden 
of the prison and as he was remanded to his 
cell, he announced that he should make his escape 
that night. The boast gave the British much 
amusement. The author of “A History of Amer- 
ican Privateers ” tells what followed. 

As the guards had not noticed the rope from the 
window, it seemed as if the daring —— might 
make good his threat, in spite of the warden’s 
declaration that the sentries should be doubled 
and a special watch move. 

The guards were doubled, but that very cireum- 


stance seemed to favor the prisoner’s attempt; | 


for the unusual number of sentinels caused some 
confusion at the gates when the relief came. 

True to his word, R. S. made his second attempt 
to escape that night. Having bribed a sentinel 
for three guineas to give him the password, he 
descended the rope just at midnight, and wrapped 
in a greatcoat which he had managed to secure, 
and which bore some resemblance to a soldier’s 
cloak, he passed pm the gate with the other 
sentinels, having given the countersign, “Wells.” 

He was challenged several times before leaving 
the yard, but on passing the outer barrier he made 
for the coast, where he arrived, almost famishing. 

Finding an eighteen-foot boat on the beach, wi 
only one oar in it, he put to sea with the intention 
of gaining the coast of France, using his oar as a 

yay ae as sails. 

When he had covered half the distance, a brig 
of war passed very close to him, but by taking in 
all his ‘‘sails” and lying down in the bottom of the 
boat, he avoided detection. After a dangerous 
passage of thirty-six hours he reached the coast 
ot France, where he was most hospitably received. 


———__+ 9 >—____ 


Small Screws. 


HE smallest screws in the world are made in 

a watch factory, says the Analyst, describ- 
ing the process of making these specimens 
of the wonderfully little. 


They are cut from steel wire by a machine; but 
as the chips fall from the knife, it looks as if the 
operator were simply cutting up the wire for fun. 
One thing is certain; no screws can be seen, and 
yet a screw is made every third operation. 

The fourth jewel-wheel screw is next to invisible, 
and to the naked eye it looks like dust. With a 
glass, however, it is seen to be a small screw, 
with two hundred and sixty threads to an inch, 
and with a very fine glass the threads may be 
seen clearly. 

These little serews are four one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter, and the heads are double 
in size. It is estimated that an ordinary lady’s 
thimble would hold one hundred thousand of them. 


He has never asked for | 


ENRI WEINIAWSKIL, the famous violinist 


“There are neither benches nor seats.”’ | 
“Oh, that makes no difference,” replied the | 


“Yes,” answered the musicians, “but what about | 


each carrying | 


them for their | 


snake was captured during the War of. 


COMPANION. 


About a million are made in a mouth, but no 
attempt is ever made to count them. 

In determining the number, one hundred of 
them are placed on a very delicate balance, and 
the number of the whole amount is calculated 
from the weight of this. All the small parts of 
the watch are counted in this way; probably fifty 
out of the one hundred and twenty. 

After being cut, the screws are hardened and 
put in frames, about one hundred to the frame, 
heads up. This is done very rapidly, but entirely 
by the sense of touch instead of by sight, so that 
a blind man could do it as well as the owner of 
the sharpest eye. The heads are then polished in 
an automatic machine, ten thousand at a time. 
The plate on which they are’polished is covered 
with oil and a grinding compound, and on this the 
machine moves them very a by a reversing 
motion, until they are perfectly polished 
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: By “Charles Hansen: 
T rained all day the day she died, 
And yet she thought it sweet and fair 
She said the sunlight kissed her hair, 
And then she slept, all satisfied. 


It rained all day; she woke again, 
And whispered that the sky was blue. 
Ah, me! thank God, she never knew 
How cold and dreary fell the rain. 


So like her life! 1t rained all day, 

And yet she thought it all was bright; 

She loved and toiled thro’ day and night,— 
She never thought the skies were gray. 





, 
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She Saw It. 


N English conductor of tours says that his 
| A profession gives him an excellent chance 
of seeing human nature, although he natu- 

rally is more fully prepared for “fussy” tempera- 
| ments and manners than are men of a less wearing 

occupation. At one time he was passing through 
| Vienna with his party, and as there was but a 
| short interval between the arrival of the train and 
| the departure of the next express for London, it 
became a question as to how much of the city 
could be seen. 


He was quite unprepared for the pany of 
one lady in the company, who rushed up to him, 
her baby in her arms. 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Miiller,” said she, ‘I am sure 
you will not object to holding my child for a few 
moments, while I do some shopping and see 
something of the place!” 

Before the pe 1 4 man could utter a word, he 
was left on the platform with the child in his arms. 
At first the baby looked smilingly up, as if to say: 

“Well, you’ve been let in for a nice thing!” 
| Then it began to ery at the top ofits voice. The 
|more Mr. Miiller soothed it, the more it cried, 
| until be peed he found himself surrounded by a 

of reproachful ladies, who begged to know 
what he meant by being so cruel to the r child. 

Gladly would he have transferred the unwel- 
come little bundle to them, but they, too, were 
going shopping, and would have none of it. 

Meantime, his ts for arranging the jour- 
ney were — passing, and when the truant 
mother appeared he was almost wild with impa- 
tience and anxiety. He made a rush in her direc- 
tion, but before he reached her, she was assuring 
him, with the utmost sweetness: 

“Vienna is really the most interesting place I 
have seen since I left England!” 

“Madam,” he began, wildly, Be baby —” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, Mr. Miiller! I do hope 
baby has been good! nd if you think there is 

time to spare, I saw such a beautiful silk blouse 
in a shop outside the station! I'll be back in a 
few minutes.” 

Before he could protest she had vanished again, 
to reappear presently with a beaming smile on her 
face and a parcel in her hand. The hungry con- 
ductor had only thirty minutes in which to eat his 

| luncheon and arrange for the trip, but the well- 
satisfied lady had seen Vienna. 
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Queer Bequest. 


T had always been young Squallop’s under- 
| standing that he would inherit “something 
handsome” when his uncle, a studious and 
somewhat scholarly man, passed off the stage of 
action. The uncle died, and the will was opened. 


Young Squallop was indeed remembered. The 
bulk of his relative’s means was found to have 
been sunk in annuities, but the size of the package 
| bequeathed to the young man surprised him. e 

opened it, examined the contents, and locked it 
away from prying eyes. 

“T hear your uncle left you something,” said an 
acquaintance a week or two afterward, meeting 
him on the street. 
mW she replied. “My uncle left me ten 





thousand. 

“T congratulate you! With ten thousand dollars 
@ young man may be considered to have at least a 
‘air start in life.’ 


if 
| “I didn’t say dollars. 
chess problems.” 

It was even so. For many years the old gen- 
tleman had been making a collection of such 
problems, clipping them from the chess columns 
| of various weekly papers, and as his most cher- 
| ished possession he left it entire to his favorite 
| nephew, a youth who did not know a pawn from 
a bishop. 
| Life Is full of disappointments, and certainly 
| youn Squallop’s deserves to be recorded among 
| the bitter ones. 


————————_4- 9 ——__— 
} | about opposite Goat Island when Mr. P. 


H. Schlotzhauer, a pigeon-fancier of Alameda, 
released five birds. 
five-year-old homer, Duke of Richmond, which 
had proved its right to a title of nobility in more 
than a score of long-distance flights. It probably 

| had never had such incentive to quick flight as 
was presented that day. 


| .The passengers watched the 
air and circle several times. 


He left me ten thousand 


Eagle and Pigeon. 


HE San Francisco Chronicle says that the 


figcons rise in the 
hen four of them 


turned toward the east, but the fifth, which proved | 


| to be the Duke of Richmond, was seen to flirt 
|and drop toward the Piedmont. Presently the 


passengers made out that it was being pursued 
y a large bird. 

The birds were at an elevation of perhaps a 
| thousand feet when the chase began, with the 


| 


ferry-boat Piedmont, from Oakland, was | 


Among them was a famous | 
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carrier in the lead. As if it had calculated its 
chances, the pigeon dropped straight for the place 
| where its master had released it, and landing 
| upon the ladies’ deck of the Piedmont, fluttered 
through the cabin door. 
The sea-eagle was so confident of Striking its 
| prey that it did not check its flight until within 
n feet of the ferry-boat. Then it wheeled sud- 
denly, and hovering for a few moments over the 
a= the boat, winged its way back to Goat 
sland. 
| Inthe meantime the frightened pigeon fluttered 
| down the aisle of the cabin until it came to a 
| passenger reading a newspaper. Then, as if 
| asking for protection, it made up to his side and 
| perched on the arm of his seat. There its owner 
| found it, and carried it — back to its cage. 
| It was evident that the pigeon was too wise to 
| risk a long race with the eagle, knowing only too 
well that such a flight would be its last. 
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A Backwoods Evolutionist. 
SMALL town in the Tennessee mountains 
was the scene of a great revival of religion 


| 

| 

A 

| when a New Orleans drummer chanced to 
| pass that way. He spent an evening atthe cam» 
meefing, and reports one incident to the Tiy,s- 
| Democrat. “Just as I arrived,” he says, “an 
| itinerant evangelist was administering a terrific 
rebuke to scientific skeptics. 


“*And there’s a feller by the name of Darwin,’ 
he shouted, ‘that allows we all come down from 
monkeys, and Adam wa’n’t nothin’ but a big 

orilla! I’d like to know if there’s ary person in 

e sound of my voice that’s fool enough to believe 
such stuff as that? If there is, let him stand up)’ 

“To 7 ee a tall, lantern-jawed man on thie 
bench adjoining mine promptly rose to his feet. | 
saw at a glance that he was one of those rustic 
walking encyclopedias who always lead off in 
debates at crossroad stores, and I looked to see 
some fun. 

“He was perfectly self-possessed, and was evi- 
dently loaded to floor the parson. For a moment 
there was silence; then the evangelist leaned 
forward and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“*Will the brother move a leetle nearer the 
light?’ he said, in a gentle voice. The evolution- 
ist folded his arms defiantly and stepped under a 
flaring pine torch. 

“*Thanky,’ said the preacher, blandly. ‘Now, 
do I understand My to say that you reely believe 
you’re kin to monkeys?’ 

“*T do,’ replied the skeptic. 

“There was another moment of silence. 

“*Well, brethren and sisters,’ said the evangelist, 
| slowly, ‘since I come to size the good brother up, 
| I’m kinder inelined to believe he is keerect. We 
will now sing hymn number ’leven.’ 

“That settled Mr. Darwin and squelched his rash 
disciple. He tried to say roy but he was 
drowned out. When I last saw him he was sneak- 
ing quietly home through the big pines.” 

“e 

R southern part of Kentucky,” says a cor- 

{ respondent of the Denver News, “aud 
called on the only merchant of the place. I found 
him opening a case of axle-grease. He took off 
the lid of one of the small boxes of yellow grease 
and left it uncovered. 


“Soon an old colored man came in, and noticing 
the axle-grease, said: 

“ee morning, Massa Johnson! What am 
dem little cheeses worf?’ ; 

“*About fifteen cents, I reckon, Sam,’ said the 
merchant. 

“ ‘S’ pose 
crackers.’ 

“ee % Sam.’ 
“Sam put his hand into his pocket and fished out 
fifteen cents, and Mr. Johnson took his scoop and 
— up some crackers. 

‘Sam picked up the uncovered box and the 
crackers and went to the back part of the store. 
Then he took out his knife and fell to eating. 

“Another customer came in, and Mr. Johnson 
| lost sight of his colored friend for a moment. 
Presently Mr. Johnson went to the back part of 
the store and said: 

“*Well, Sam, how goes it?’ 
| “Say, Massa Johnson, dem crackers is all right, 
| but dat am de ransomest cheese I ebber eat!’” 

| to live on top of a mushroom. If the musli- 
room were of gigantic proportions and were 
planted so as to overhang the sea, the experience 
would be very similar to that of living in the town 
of Ancoma, which is three miles south of the Mesa 
Encantada in Mexico. 


The strange mushroom-like rock on whicli the 
town stands is a splendid specimen of fantastic 
erosion, meaty | overhanging sides nearly four 

| hundred feet high. The top of the rock is compar- 
atively level, and is about seventy acres in extent. 
It is indented with numerous great bays, and is 
| notched with dizzy chasms. The greater portion 
of it overhangs the sea like an immense mushroor, 
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Pretty Rancid. 
ECENTLY I visited a small town in the 


if I buys one you will frow in de 
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A Town in the Air. 
T would undoubtedly be a peculiar sensation 


| and the strangest part of the affair is that it las 
>. CRE 
| The town belongs to a past civilization. It is 


| one of the most perfect specimens of the pre- 
| historic Pueblan architecture. With inconceivable 
labor this town in the air was built and fortified 
for the safety of its inhabitants. It was reach d 
| by a mere trail of toe-holes up the stem of the 
mushroom. The age of the town is not knowh, 
| but it was already old in 1540, when the firs! 
explorers visited it and wrote an account 0! |!> 
| wonders. 
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| “Mighty Rich.” 


WRITER in the Outlook describes a rick 
A he once took with an old farmer in a New 
England village, during which some ot U\ 
| men of the neighborhood came under criticism 
Speaking of a prominent man in the village 
said: “He is a man of means?” ae 
“Well, sir,” the farmer replied, “he hasn’t go 
uch money, but he’s mighty rich. 
“He has a great deal of land, then 
“No, sir, he hasn’t got much land e 
| he is mighty riche” ; a 
| The old farmer, with a pleased smile, obsers«! 
y yuzzled look for a moment, and then explail a: 
‘You see, he hasn’t got much money, anc bi" 
| hasn’t got much land, but still he is rich, becat 
he never went to bed owing any man a cent 1! 
| his life. He lives as well as he wants to live, «0 
he pays as he goes; he doesn’t owe anything, and 
he isn’t afraid of pagan: he tells every mae the 
truth, and does his duty by himself, his fami ; — 
his neighbors; his word is as good as his + 
and every man, woman and child in the tow . een 
up to him and respects him. No, sir, he Basen © 
| got much land, but he’s a mighty rich man, beecauss 
e’s got all he wants.” 


| m °” Lasked 
ither, but 


|m 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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PECULIAR EQUATIONS, 

1. A poisonous reptile—5, transposed =a fairy 

2. A personal attendant—55, transposed=a 
Chinese shrub. 

3. A fortified building—150, transposed 
ing place. 

4. A part of the face—100= a liquid measure. 

5. Malice—1005, transposed = a number. 


“THE HOSPITAL COLLECTION.” 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 


” 


* HERE are you going, my little maid? 
“I’m going c’llecting, sir,” she said; 


a rest- 


” « 6636? oo. 
“But not for me,” she added; “it’s all 6. A conqueror—105, transposed = a disturbance. 
. : : ” 7. A rascal—55, transposed =a drop of water. 
For the poor sick folks in the hospital. ey Ge ee ee Sonarine. 


9. A crustacean—100, transposed=an obstruc- 
tion. 

10. An article of furniture—50, 
Greek letter. 


| followed her down the garden walk; 


. transposed=a 
1 saw her smile, and | heard her talk. . 








Thanks! 


“And oh, you 


“No seeds in 


‘We're ready 


“Pansies, have you some seeds to spare? 
How happy and good you are!” 


“Poppy, your box is full, | see,— 
Plenty for you and enough for me. 


You’ve two—three—four—seven seeds to give! 


Why should you hide them, dear, from me? 


“Sweet Peas, you darlings, you never hide; 
You carry your pockets of peas outside. 


“Next May | will scatter them here and there 
And hit-or-miss in my garden square; 


“And after a while the flowers will call: 


’Sturtiums! Sure’s | live, 


your pockets, O Fleur-de-lis? 


to go to the hospital. 








Sadie gathered all the 
brown heads that were 
left, and the seeds rat- 
tled out of them into the 











ao August I remember, 
When it’s nearing to September, 
There’s a shower on a very, very hot afternoon, 
When the sudden crash of thund 
Makes one lift the head in wonder, 
For it follows on the lightning so unusually soon; 
Going pr-r-r, pr-r-r, pr-’, flash, bang! 
Br-r-r, br-r-r, flash, crash, bang! 
Bimble, bamble, bumble, boomble, limble, lamble, 
lumble, loomble— 
Pr-r, flash, pr-r, crash, 
Cr-r-ack, flash, bang! 


Who would mind the hottest weather, 

When the storm has loosed its tether, 

And the clouds are getting blacker and the day is 
turned to night, 

While without the rain is pouring 

Like a rapid river roaring, 

And the thunder mutters louder and the lightning 
flashes bright? 

Going pr-r-r, pr-r-r, pr-ack, flash, bang! 

Cr-r-r, er-r-r, er-ack, flash, bang! 

Timble, tamble, tumble, toomble, imble, amble, 
umble, oomble, 

Pr-r-r-ack, er-r-r-ack, 

Boom, flash, bang! 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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The Poppy Path. 


Miss Colby was very fond of her garden, with 
its gravel walks. While she felt kindly toward 


children, she did not always like to have them | 


enter her garden, certainly not unless she herself 
were there. 

“There comes Sadie Pimer across her father’s 
potato-field!”” she said one day, as she stood in 
her door. “There never was such a child for 
flowers, and I can’t help liking her ; but I’d best 
be out working when she gets here, or she may 
touch something.” 

So Miss Colby put on her garden hat, and was 
very busy tying up her sweet peas when Sadie 
reached the yard. 

“Oh, how pretty!” said Sadie, all smiles. 
love sweet peas! Mamma has some.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Colby, “I gave her the seed.” 

The pale purple asters were in full bloom, and 
Sadie bent over to smell of them. 

“Don’t break them!” said Miss Colby. ‘They 
- for seed. You see I've tied purple yarn on 

em.” 

“Oh, what a nice way!” said Sadie. “What 
are those things with the red yarn tied on them?” 

“Poppies,” replied Miss Colby. ‘The leaves 
fell off long ago and the seeds are about ripe. 
I'll gather them now.” 

So she carefully pulled off all the heads that 
had red yarn tied under them. 

_ “There are ever so many more left,’’ said 
Sadie, touching the dry heads and making the 
little seeds rattle inside. 

. “Y ou may have those if you want them,” said 
Miss Colby. “I will give you a paper bag.” 


“J 


bag when she shook it. 

“T shall have hundreds and hundreds of red 
| poppies next summer in my yard!” she exclaimed, 
| joyously, dancing off down the path. ‘I’m going 

to tell mamma, and I thank you, Miss Colby!” 

So out of the yard she went and began to cross 
the potato-field, shaking the bag to make the 
| seeds rattle, never dreaming there was a little 

slit of a hole down in one corner. 
| Suddenly she saw some potato-bugs and darted 
off on one side, making a wide circuit, for she 
had a horror of potato-bugs. Then she came to 
a rock and jumped over it, and then she ran 
straight home. 

“Seems to me there are not many seeds,” said 
her mother, when she looked into the bag. “The 
heads are all empty. O Sadie, here’s a hole! 

| Your seeds have all run out !’’ 

Sadie almost cried, but she set her lips tight 
and bore it. If Miss Colby had known, she 
would have given her more seeds, but Sadie did 
not like to tell her. 

When the potatoes were dug, Mr. Pimer evened 
| off the ground and sowed it to grass. He was 
| going to have a mowing lot the next summer, he 
| said. But what do you sup- 

pose happened? It turned 


Doodle, and they were a credit to their native 
country; in fact, they were model puppies. 
They did not tease the cat, nor chase the 
chickens, nor care for any of the tricks that 
tempt other little dogs into mischief. They 
never even played with a bone, for, strange to 
say, they were strict vegetarians. 

Perhaps it was because they had seen so much 
of the world that they were so wise and well- 
behaved. They had come ’way over the big 
green ocean, which perhaps looked to them 
something like the big green prairie. 

The first thing they could remember was living 
in a nice, snug village with hundreds of little 
playmates. It was a very queer village; the 
houses were not built, but dug in the ground, 
and in these houses there was not a man, woman 
or child, for only families of dogs lived in them. 
Ah, now you have guessed, have you not, that 
these dogs were only prairie~dogs ? 

The little Americans seemed to like their 
English home, and lived there very happily, till 
one day a stupid terrier mistook poor Doodle for 
a rat or a squirrel,—I don’t know which,—and 
put an end to his harmless little life. 

Yankee, however, continued to thrive, and 
Mabel and he were capital friends. He used to 
climb her knee and poke his little head into her 
apron pockets for dainties which she hid there 


11. A product of the dairy—1100, transposed 
part of the head. 
12. Imaginary 
flowering plant. 


demons — 1005, transposed = a 


2. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
Extract a thousand from a measure of sounds 
and leave a knot. 
Extract five hundred from a lever worked by 
the foot and leave a loud sound. 
Extract one hundred from pungent and leave 
parched. 
Extract fifty from easily understood and leave 
suffering. 
Extract ten from a proverb and leave to disable. 
Extract five from a mechanical power and leave 
to grin. : 
Extract one from a river in France and leave 
knowledge. 
The extracted numbers placed in order give the 
date of a famous fire. 
3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Policemen were chasing my whole one day, 
When he suddenly first, they saw. 
“Last! last!” theyery. “We shall catch him now, 
This whole who has broken the law.” 
But why they should chase him I can’t under- 
stand. 
For one of them had my whole right on his hand. 


II. 
I knew a last, and oh, his sins 
_ Were of the darkest second ; 
Though first his heart I could not see, 
Unfavorably [ reckoned, 
His treatment of his horse was whole; 
(The beast had far the nobler soul.) 
111. 
“Dear one, two and see me; 
I shall be so glad 
I cannot give three to my pleasure,” 
He said, but his motive 
_, Was utterly bad 
To whole and to cheat his friend at his 
leisure. 
4. 
ENIGMA, 


_ Place the same letter in each blank, and follow 
it by a number. 
When he’d been — by the foe, 

’*Twould have saved endless trouble, he thought, 
If some —— spirit, some time ago, 

—— we began the struggle, had taught 
That rights may —— without bloodshed. 
We realize this, and lament our sad fate. 


Too late 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Though so before, I'd been, 
I almost - ------ in spirit then. 


Along the banks of the - -- 


My horse, though 
view. 


- we flew. 


----- , kept the -- in 


- from your country you cannot go 
Without going - --- a ship, you know. 


Into the ---- 


I might go, 
But knew not 


- of the foe. 
The proud mother, -- 
was a character fine, 


the 





| out to be the prettiest mow- 
ing lot you ever saw. As the 
| grass grew up something 
| else grew up with it, but 
| nobody noticed till a little 
before haying- time, when, 
| all of a sudden, poppies 
began to bloom. They 
bloomed along in a line 
from Mr. Pimer’s fence to 
the foot of a rock, where 
they rioted in a big clump; 
then they ran off in a wide 
half-circle, and then pro- 
ceeded straight to Miss 
Colby’s back gate. 

“That is Sadie’s poppy 
path!’’ said Mrs. Pimer. 

“They sha’n’t be mowed 








A far different person from 


Queen - 

Did the singer - ? No, 
not a bit. 

She’s simply a ---- ; that’s 


just it! 
6. 
VARIOUS AGES. 

The bravest age; the most 
uncivilized age ; the proverbial 
age ; the ancestral age ; the age 
of guardianship; the proper 
age for matrimony; the agri- 
cultural age; a vegetable age; 
the age of nobility; a refuse 
age; the obstructive age. 


%. 


BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


(Fill the blanks with words 
which are spelled the same 
each way.) 

How pleasant, when the sun 
is high at the hour of ——, or 








do vn!” said Mr. Pimer. 

A: 4d all the rest of the 
summer, whenever Sadie 
could think of an errand to take her to Miss 
Colby’s, she walked by the poppy path, and 
was so happy that I think you may say you 
never saw such a happy little girl. 

Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
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Two Little Americans. 


When Cousin Mabel returned from America, 
bringing two little “ Yankee” dogs with her, 
you can imagine how eager the little English 
cousins were to see them. The puppies were 
such funny, brown little fellows! They were 
not mastiffs nor pugs nor spaniels, nor like any 
dogs that the little folks had ever seen before. 
When they squeaked out their droll, tiny bark, 
and jerked their little brushy tails, the children 
could not help laughing. 

The little fellows were named Yankee and 


WONDER WHAT IT IS!”’ 


| for her dear doggie. If he found nothing, he 
would jerk his little tail and bark so funnily, as 
if to say, “I want my dinner!” 
| Now, although Yankee was usually so good, 
iI must confess that once he was guilty of a 
naughty caper. Mabel’s mother had prepared a 
| great number of thick, wadded coverlets for cold 
| weather. They reached from the shelf of the 
| linen closet almost to the ceiling, and looked so 
| clean and soft and warm! Yankee thought this 
would be a fine place for a burrow, so he nibbled 
his way, alas! through every one of those nice 
coverlets, and cuddled down cozily inside. Per- 
haps he dreamed that he was snug at home once 
more in Prairie Town. 
If you ever go to London, you can see Yankee 
in the great museum where the stuffed animals 
are kept, for he was a “really, truly’ doggie, 


and his funny little figure has been admired by | 


thousands of little British boys and girls. 


when the western sky grows 
brighter and ——, before the 
shades of —— begin to gather, 
to jump into a light —— and ride 
fast along some smooth, —— road, where every 
sight that meets the is fresh and fair, and the 
- of young birds in their nests or the of a dis- 
tant horn is heard. Here goes some little child 
with her tied under her chin; there a —— 
with her rosary at her side, on her way to 
perform some —— of charity, and there a public 
official or patriotic citizen on his way to vote or 
perform some other —— duty toward his country. 

















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Fortune. 2. Scarlet. 3. Pantry. 4. Rose- 
mary. 5. Martinet. 6. Notable. 7. Horseman- 
ship. 8. Comfortable. 9. Message. 10. Spendthrift. 
11. Cutlass. 

Oriole, robin, lark, stork, owl, macaw, kite, 
crane, sparrow, crow, albatross, hoopoe 

8. 1. Torrents. 2. Incongruous. 

4. Alexander, Bacon, Cx#sar, Demosthenes, 
Elizabeth, Fulton, Goethe, Homer, Isabella, Joan 
of Are, Keats, Luther, Milton, Napoleon, Octavius, 
Penn, Quincy, Raphael, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Ulysses, Victoria, Washington, Xantippe, Young, 
Zenobia. 

5. O, or, roe, rose, horse, hosier, Hoosier. 
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THE ALLIED ARMY, marching from Tien- 
tsin to the relief of the legations at Pekin, has 
moved more rapidly than was expected. August 
Gth it defeated the Chinese at Yangtsun, and 
occupied that town. The American contingent 
sustained serious losses in this engagement. 
liosiwu, 35 miles above Tientsin, was occupied 
August 9th, with slight resistance; and Matow, 
12 miles farther on, and only 27 miles from Pekin, 
was occupied August 11th. 

OVERTURES FOR PeEAce.—On August 8th 
the imperial authorities at Pekin suddenly made 
overtures for peace. An edict was published, 
announcing the appointment of Earl Li Hung 
Chang as an envoy plenipotentiary, to ask the 
powers for an immediate cessation of hostilities, 
and to conduct negotiations for the settlement of 
pending questions. The United States replied to 
these overtures that there could be no negotiations 
while the ministers at Pekin and those under their 
protection were in a position of restraint and 
danger. It named, as the only condition on 
which hostilities could cease, permission for a 
sufficient body of the relief force to enter Pekin 
unmolested, and escort the foreign ministers and 
residents to Tientsin. This reply was approved 
by the other powers. Neither the imperiled 
ministers nor their governments, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, dared to accept the Chinese 
proposition to deliver the ministers outside of 
Pekin, under Chinese escort. 

A COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF of the interna- 
tional forces in China has been agreed upon. 
The German government suggested Field Marshal 
Count von Waldersee for the position, and the 
other powers concerned acquiesced. Count von 
Waldersee is 68 years old, and has been in the 
military service for 50 years, 
having served with distinction 
in the war with Austria in 
1866 and through the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71. He 
succeeded Count von Moltke 
as chief of the general staff of 





the German army. His wife 

val is an American lady, formerly 
AMAA, Miss Mary Esther Lea of New 

\ aA York. Count von Waldersee, 
‘ with the German officers 


COUNT VON WALDERSEE. 


appointed on his staff, expects 
to reach Shanghai about September 22d, when 
he will complete his staff with representatives 
from the contingents of the other powers. 
ARMENIANS MASSACRED.—The Armenian 
village of Spaghank, in the district of Sassun, in 
Asiatic Turkey, is reported to have been burned 
by a party of Kurds and Turkish troops, and 
200 of the inhabitants, men, women and children, 
massacred. Details of the affair are wanting, 
but the fact that the soldiers were under Ali | 
Pasha, the commandant of the neighboring city 
of Bitlis, shows that the attack was not the work 
of mere marauders. The official Turkish press 
has assumed a bitterly anti-Christian tone regard- 
ing the disturbances in China, and this incident 
is the more disquieting on that account, as it 
suggests a possible renewal of troubles in Turkey 
while the Christian powers are busy in China. 
DratH OF LORD RussELL.—Baron Rus- 
sell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
died August 10th, at the age of 67. He was the 
first Catholic to hold that high 
office. Before his appointment 
to the bench in 1896 he had 
long enjoyed the reputation of 
the leading advocate in Great | 
Britain, and was connected | 
with the most famous trials, 
among others the Maybrick 
ease and the hearing before 
the Parnell commission. He 
was twice attorney-general in 
Mr. Gladstone’s cabinets, and 
represented England in the Bering Sea and Ven- 
ezuela arbitrations. Four years ago he delivered 
an address in favor of international arbitration 
before the American Bar Association at Saratoga. 





Loro Russe. 


A NEw AMBASSADOR TO ITALY.— William 
F. Draper of Massachusetts, Ambassador of the 
United States to Italy, resigned that office last 
month, and the President appointed Roger 
Wolcott of the same state to succeed him. Mr. 
Wolcott has been three times chosen Governor 
of Massachusetts, his last term having expired 
on January Ist. =s 

PENSIONS.—From the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions it appears that the number of 
pensioners on the roll increased slightly during 
the year ending June 30th. There were 35,809 
deaths and about 7,500 removals for other causes, 
but there was a net increase of 2,010 names, 
making the total 993,529. To the other classes 
of pensioners were added 1,511 for services in the 
war with Spain. There were 437,104 applica- 
tions for pensions pending at the close of the 
year. The total expenditures were almost exactly 
the same as the year preceding, about $138,400,000, | 
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Prepare for Fall 


Sewing. 


HE New Companion is now recognized as the 
“| itesaing and most popular Sewing Machine. This 
recognition is largely due to the superior quality 
and finish of all its parts, to the many valuable im- 
provements recently adopted and to the universal 


satisfaction which it gives. 


Now is the time to prepare for fall sewing. Those 
of our subscribers who are in need of a Sewing 
Machine should send for our Descriptive Booklet. 
It is free for the asking. This Booklet gives a full 
description of all our Sewing Machines, and also 
explains why we can furnish our readers with a 


High-Grade, Up-to-Date Standard 
Sewing Machine, Style I, for only 





Style 1. 





Style 2. 






$19. 


Some 
Special 
Features. 


Latest Ball Bearings. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Quartered Oak Tables. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Tension Liberater. 
Automatic Tension. 

Thread Cutter. 

Double Lift and Feed. 
Latest Set Attachments. 
Shipped Ready for Use. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Ten Years. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


The following unsolicited testimonials are but samples of the many we are constantly receiving 
from purchasers of the New Companion Sewing Machines: 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is a marvel of excellence. 
not see why it was not equal to, and in many cases superior to the high-priced machines of other makes. 
one of my lady friends to look at it and she exclaimed, “Oh, what a handsome machine! $60.00, I suppose?” 
She thought I was joking, but when she found I was not, she asked, ‘“‘ Where on earth 


ma’am,”’ I replied, “$21.75.” 


The dressmaker who used it said she could 
I invited 
“No, 


did you find such a machine for that money?” [informed her, and she was much surprised. Sois every one who sees 
it. Itis, to use a phrase much in vogue at the present day, “‘all right.”,— Mrs. FRED DEBELL, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine purchased in 1898 has given the best of satisfaction, and we would not 


exchange it for ye though we have owned several of the standard machines of the day. 
called in the interest of his company to sell us a machine, and when we informe 


leading machines 


one he inquired, ‘““‘What kind?” and then asked if he might see it. 


An agent for one of the 
him that we had 
My wife told him she would be glad to have him 


examine it thoroughly, which he did, trying it in every way. The agent expressed his astonishment that sucha 
machine could be sold for only $22.00, and said that it was as good as those costing twice the money at any of the leading 


agencies.—C. W. TENNEY, Ross, Wash. 


THREE STYLES. 


We offer three styles, each with Ball Bearings, 
Twin Spool Holder, Latest Improvements, and Pol- 
ished Quartered Oak Tables. The balls, the same as 
used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the finest 
grade tool-steel, and should lasta lifetime. The Twin 
Spool Holder enables the operator to wind the bobbin 
without unthreading the needle or removing the work. 
Its advantages are self-evident. Each machine is 
Warranted for Ten Years and supplied with a Set of 
Latest Steel Attachments, full Nickel-Plated. The 
New Companion is an up-to-date Sewing Machine 
which recognizes no peer. No more satisfactory or 
durable machine can be had at any price. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers . . ... . $19.00. 
STYLE 2. With Drop Head . . . . . $21.75. 
STYLE 3. ° Full Cabinet with Drop Head, $23.75. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. © 


On receipt of price, we will deliver the Machine, Freight Paid, 
at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these states, 
we will deliver any one of the New Companion Sewing Machines, 
FREE, for $3.00 extra. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. We also allow 
30 days’ trial, and if the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can 
be returned at our expense and full amount paid will be refunded. 


Send for Sewing Machine Booklet. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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FAMILIAR FISH. 
Appleton & Co. 
Interesting and useful for amateur and expert. 
it contains many excellent illustrations, and much | 
admirable matter relating to camping out. 


By Eugena McCarthy. D. 
$1.50. 


Tue CARE OF THE CHILD IN HEALTH. By 
Nathan Oppenheim. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1. 

A series of practical articles on a subject of | 
constant interest. Authoritative, comprehensive | 
and clear. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THRIFT. By Mary W. | 
Brown. The Macmillan Company. $1. 

In this volume the principles and methods of 
the habit of saving are treated in a simple but 
thorough manner. 

PINE Knot. By William E. Barton. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. 


A tale of Kentucky, full of incident and interest, 
and containing a happy mixture of humor and 
pathos. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. By Frank M. 
Chapman. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


An excellent book for lovers and students of | 
birds. 


Home Nursinc. By Eveleen Harrison. The | 
Macmillan Company. $1. 


Useful in every family, authoritative, in language 
that every one can understand. 


THE REIGN oF LAw. By James Lane Allen. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


A powerful story of a young man’s struggle with 
religious doubt. 
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Nature and Science. 


SPIDER REPUBLICSs.— The spider has usually 
been regarded as a type of the solitary among 
animals, each individual preferring to live alone. 
But naturalists have discovered exceptions to this 
rule, and among the most remarkable are three 
species of spiders recently studied by Eugene 
Simon in Venezuela. 
The most interesting of 
these, the Uloborus 
republicanus, seems to 
be truly republican in its 
instincts, several hun- 
dreds of individuals 
dwelling together in huge 
webs, made up of smaller , 
webs linked together by 
strong threads and fast- | 
ened among the branches | 
of trees. On these webs the spiders can be seen | 
moving freely about, meeting and exchanging | 
greetings with their antennz, like so many ants. | 
In the centre of the main web is a space where 
the eggs of the entire republic are laid, and | 
where, at the proper season, the female spiders | 
can be seen assembled, each guarding her own | 
silken cocoon filled with eggs. 

TASMANIA’s GIANT BrEECHES.—In Tas- 
mania are large forests of the Australian beech, 
a tree which sometimes measures 30 feet or more 
in circumference at the base of the trunk. The 
wood is employed for purposes similar to those | 
served by the beech woods of northern forests, | 
but it is harder and heavier, polishes easily, and | 
is very lasting if not exposed to the weather. 
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Wuy Savaces Have SHARP EyYEs.—| 
‘The wide-spread impression that people living in | 
a primitive condition possess more acute vision 
than civilized men enjoy, receives a little support 
from the investigations of Doctor Rivers during 
the recent British expedition to Torres Straits and 
New Guinea. The visual powers of the people 
there were found to be superior to those of normal 
Europeans, although the degree of superiority 
was not great. The natives of Torres Straits 
could see better in the dark than most Europeans 
can. Their sense of touch was also slightly 
superior, and in the discrimination of weight they 
were more accurate than a practised European. 
Doctor Rivers ascribes their acuteness of vision 
to their habits of constant observation. 

FRENCH TRAINS THE FAsTEST.—Accord- 
ing to the Journal of German Enyineers, the 
French railroad trains, instead of the English, 
hold the first place for speed, schedule time being 
the basis for comparison. A regular train 
between* Paris and Amiens makes the distance, 
‘2 miles, without stop, in an hour and a quarter, 
or at the rate of 65 miles an hour. The fastest 
regular train in Great Britain makes 60 miles an 
hour, for a distance of only 33 miles, between 
Perth and Forfax. In Germany a greater speed | 
than 56 miles an hour is prohibited, but the 
fastest regular train makes only 52 miles, between 
Wittenberg and Hamburg. | 

ae 
__ MICROBES SURVIVE TERRIFIC CoLp.— | 
There is a popular impression that microbes and | 
fers of all kinds are killed by intense coid. 
Recent experiments in the laboratory of Profes- | 
Sor Dewar, the man who solidified hydrogen, | 
Show that this impression is erroneous. Many | 
forms of bacteria were subjected to the tremen- | 
lous cold of liquid air for an entire week without | 
interruption, yet afterward they developed as 
vigorously as they would have done if they had 
not undergone so frosty an experience. 
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Mrs. Ewing’s opinion: 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentleman: 

**] have thoroughly tested the 
new WHITE COTTOLENE and find 
it absolutely neutral, perfectly 
odorless and flavorless, and con- 
sequently much superior to lard as 
a frying medium and shortening 
agent In my judgment it is 
cheaper, cleaner and more whole- 
some than lard for all cooking 


purposes. ’’ 


P. Ear 
| 
Chata' N. Y¥. 
Beng, Cas uqua ( ) Cooking 


Director, Model Home School of 
Household Economics, 
Marietta, Ohio. 














is used by discriminating housewives 
in preference to any other cooking- 
fat, is highly endorsed by the best 
authorities on cookiug and household 
economy, is strongly recommended 
by leading physicians and food ex- 
perts as wholesome and nutritious, is 
absolutely unequaled for shortening 
and frying — the cooking fat par 
excellence. 


The production of WHITE, pure, 
wholesome COTTOLENE is the 
greatest step of modern science to- 
ward pure food, better cooking, per- 
fect health. Try a pail and be con- 
vinced of its purity, excellence and 
efficacy. 


COTTOLENE is now sold only in 
sealed tin pails of three sizes—small, 
medium and large—with our trade 
marks—‘* COTTOLENE ”’ and steer’s 
head in cotton-plant wreath—on every 
pail. It is not genuine if sold in any 
other way. Consumers should beware 
of the many cheap and inferior im- 
itations, and should always ask fer 
and insist on getting the genuine 


COTTOLENE. 


Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. 


FREE Our dainty booklet, “A 

Public Secret,”’ mailed free 
to any address. For one 2c stamp we will send 
free our 125-page recipe book, ‘‘ Home Helps,” 
edited by Mrs. Rorer. 











COMPANION. 
PiawoHARP one playsit Grand Piano 


Tone; played vertically like 
fr 


large harp. Price $5. Send 10 or more names, persons 
likely to buy, we write them ; if one orders you get Har. 
ee. Agts. wii HARPCO., 10 L. St., Columbus, O. 
sé ” 
| Do Not Stammer. 
Sixteen years of permanent cures of Stammer- 
ing. EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Pres- 
| ident of the Philadelphia Institute for Stam- 
merers. Established 1884. Send for 67-page book 
to 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Summer 
session at Atlantic City, N. J., until Sept. 15th. 


FREE. Musical Wonder! Any 




















Hair Switches 
Siourtaradwenites BE 5Q0e 


you on approval a 22-inch, 
2'%4-ounce Human hair switch, post-paid, for 
$1.50. Gray and difficult colors, $2.75. 

Chicago Hair Emporium, Box 30 ‘Hyde Park,’ chicago 6 













This Bangle 
1 C. Ring sent by 

mail for 10 ets, 
Initial engraved Free. 
WARRANTED THREE YEARS. 
Shell Novelty Co., Dept. 28, 
194 Broadway, New York. 









Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
BROWNIE 
AS 


CAMER 









Make pictures 2% x 2 inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results, 
Brownie Camera, for 244 x 21 pietures, - - - $1 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 24x24, - 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, - - 

Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








outatonce. Price each, 
SECO es wheels, good 
as new ; over 50 makes 
and models. Each. . $3 to $10 
1900 ey strictly high- 
grade makes,allstyles 
fully guaranteed. $ii..$20 
We ship anywhere on approval 
and trial before you pay a cent. 
Bey EE for carefully 
tee cistributing 1000 catalogues for us. 
[x One agent wanted in each 
town for this purpose. Write 
at once for our special proposition. 


Swift's 
Premium || 
Hams} 
Bacon 


Sold by Best Dealers 






































Queen Kitchen Cabinet 
$7.55 


and Up. A labor-saving device 
that’s worth three closets. 
Saves steps, time 
and money. A con- 
venient place for 
all baking utensils, 
cereal products, 
spices, table linens, 
ete. The Queen 
Cabinet is an orna- 
ment to any house. 
Made of hardwood, 
antique finish. Fit- 
ted with casters and 
easy to move about. 
Six styles. $4.90 to 
$11.40. The ideal 
wedding or birth- 
day gift. Used 
and recommended 
by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 
and other famous 
American cooks. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfied. 
Descriptive cata- 
logue “L” of other 
useful household 
articles FREE. | 
Write to-day. 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


Pays good wages, and leads to 
the highest positions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


j ‘| 
4 she the wife of mil 


lionaire r mechanic, i 
the tailor-made 





‘HE well-dressed wo- 


} 
" 


woman, 
The day of high prices is 
over Moder business 
methods, our large estal 

lishment, correct buying 
of materials, and the fact 
that we deal direct wit) 
the consumer, employing 
no agents and administer 
ing no branch stores, has 
made it possible for us to 
place in your hands the 
very newest creations in 
specially - tailored gar 
ments at very moderate 
prices. If the idea of a 
specially-tailor-made - 
tume of the latest Paris 
cut, at the most reason- 
able of prices, is attractive 
to you, send for our illu 

trated Fall Catalogue 


You will get it FREE by 
return mail, together with 
a choice selection of sam- 
ples of the newest French 
cloths. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
ever before We prepay 
all express charges. 
Our new Fall Catalogue 
illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 
4 designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
up. 


New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them free by return mail. Be sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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No More 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
( Copyrighted.) 

We sell you just the feet of stock- 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 
rhey can be sewed to the leg of old 
stockings, making hosiery as good 
as new. your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. Sizes, 
5 to 104%, Cotton, 10 cents per pair; 
6 pairs for 530 cents. Merino wool, 
15 cents per pair ; 4 pairs for 50 cents. 
Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 


Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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This is a durable time-keeping 
watch for the school children. 
It has lantern-pinions, American 
lever, patented lever 
ment, polished spring, quick 
train, short wind, long run, 
nickeled case, with hour, min- 
ute and second hands. It is 
wound, and regulated in 
the back, without use of key. 
Weight, less than three ounces. 
Diameter, 2 inches. Thickness, 
3 of an inch. 


escape- 


set 


Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers 
for one new sub- 
scription, ost- 
paid. Price $1.00, 
post-paid. 


Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
vooks unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payis z im y to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If. subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 












HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS. 








LEEDING from the lungs is one of | 
the not uncommon symptoms of | 
consumption, occurring at some 
time in the course of the disease 
in perhaps two-thirds of the cases. 
It is often the first indication of 
lung trouble in a person who has 
been losing flesh and growing 
weak without any apparent cause, 

but it more often occurs in advanced stages of the 

disease. 

There may be one hemorrhage only, or the 
trouble may recur frequently; and the amount of | 
blood expectorated may be barely enough to tinge 
the phlegm, or the bleeding may be most profuse— | 
a cupful or even a pint or more. 

It very rarely happens that the quantity is so 
great as to endanger life, yet the blood may be 
poured into the bronchial tubes more rapidly than 
it can be coughed up, and so actually drown the 
sufferer. 

The treatment of hemorrhage of the lungs con- 
sists first of all in absolute quiet. The patient 
should be in a cool room, lying down, but with 
shoulders raised, and should be forbidden to talk. 
Swallowing cracked ice may be serviceable, and 
also cold applications to the chest, but of course 
a physician must be called to administer suitable 
remedies for the control of the bleeding if it is at 
all profuse. 

Quiet, deep breathing is useful, but the patient 
should avoid any attempt to keep back the blood, 
for when it has once escaped from the blood- 
vessels it is better coughed up than remaining in 
the air-tubes. 

Fear or excitement only makes the bleeding | 
worse, and patients should be taught that the | 
hemorrhage is a usual occurrence in consumption, 
and that it seldom has any effect upon the course 
of the disease; especially that it does not at all 
preclude absolute recovery under proper hygienic 
troatment. | 

Some physicians tell consumptive patients that | 
they must expect one or more attacks of hemor- | 
rhage, possibly quite severe ones, but that such 
hemorrhage is usually of no great moment. 

In some cases, indeed, when the spitting of 
blood is due to congestion rather than to an actual 
tear of some of the blood-vessels, it may be | 
beneficial, as tending to relieve the stagnation | 
and so give the circulation a chance to reéstablish 
itself. | 

An important fact to remember, one which may 
tend to relieve the sufferer’s anxiety, is that the 
blood, which is expectorated is much more often 
from the throat or nose than from the lungs, and | 
may have nothing to do with the fact that the 
patient is a consumptive. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA. 


The one girl in a household of boys is many 
times spoiled by being too much petted and | 
deferred to. This is not the case with the little | 
Princess Victoria, the daughter of the Emperor 
of Germany. | 

There were already six sons when this little | 
daughter was born to the House of Hohenzollern, | 
and the coming of a baby sister was a happy event. | 

The little princess, however, knows nothing of 
pomp, luxury or self-indulgence. She gets up at 
six in the morning, and until one o’clock, the hour 
when the imperial family dines, is busy with her 
tutors. She is being brought up in homely German 
fashion under her mother’s own training. 

Harper's Bazar, in speaking of the little prin- 
cess, quotes a saying of the emperor’s: 

“T could wish no better for the men of my nation 
than that the girls of Germany should follow the | 
example of their empress, and devote their lives 
to the cultivation of the three K’s—Kirche, Kinder 
and Kiiche.”’ 

It may well be conceived that a woman whose 
life is bounded by church, children and kitchen | 
would train her daughter in every domestic virtue. | 

The empress carefully watches over both the 
mind and body of the little princess. Her play | 





! 
} 


hours are as systematically arranged as her study | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


hours. She has many simple pleasures. There | 
is rowing on the lake with her brothers, riding on 
her pet pony, picnicking in the woods of the park, 
and long botanizing expeditions, with her mother 
as companion, through the beautiful grounds that 
surround the palace at Potsdam. 

Princess Victoria has an intense love for animals. 
She has pets of many kinds,—dogs, a white cat, | 
birds, fish, squirrels and rabbits,—and it is her | 
daily delight to feed them with her own hands. | 
She is a quiet, amiable, affectionate little girl, 
with much of her mother’s sweetness of nature. 


| 
SENT TO A DAME’S SCHOOL. | 


So many great men have been credited with | 
extraordinary precocity in youth that it is refresh- | 
ing to hear of a great man who was only an 
average boy. Such a man is Lord Kitchener. He 
showed no peculiar cleverness, and what is more 
surprising, in view of his present tireless activity, 
he was inclined to be lazy. 


His father, Colonel Kitchener, who died within 
the last ten years, was a strict disciplinarian. 
The story goes that on one occasion, when his son 
Herbert was at a public school, and was working | 
for a certain examination, it was reported to the | 
colonel that he was idling. F | 

The report did not please Colonel Kitchener, | 
and he told the future conqueror of the Mahdi that | 
unless he succeeded in passing that examination | 
there would be no more public school for him for 
the present, for he would be taken away and sent 
to walk in the solemn procession of 7 of a} 
dame’s school. If he failed there, he should be | 
apprenticed to a hatter. 2 : | 

n spite of these threats young Kitchener failed, | 
and thereupon dropped out of his place in the | 
public school, and was seen in the ranks that 
walked through the streets, two and two, escorted | 
by the good lady of whom his father had spoken. | 
When he again went in for his examination he | 
yassed. Possibly the world lost a good hatter by | 
nis success, but it gained a better general. 


DOGS AS NEWSPAPER CARRIERS. 


In Connecticut they are said to have news dogs, | 


who regularly perform the service of carrying the 
newspapers from the trains. On all the Connect- | 
icut lines the trainmen throw newspapers off the | 
cars at or near the houses of subscribers who live | 
a long distance from the stations, and in many 
instances dogs have been trained to watch for the 
train and get the papers. 

One dog goes a mile and a half every morning 
for his paper. It was formerly thrown by the 
brakeman from the last car, and there the dog 
always watched for it. Lately the paper has been 
thrown from the baggage-car. This change did 
not please the dog. For some time he would bark 
furiously and wait at the last car before going on 
his errand. Even now he is not reconciled. 

At another place a dog has acted for several 


| 
| 





ears as news-agent for a number of families. 

he papers are thrown out while the cars are 
zoing at full speed, but whether one paper or a 
arge bundle finds its way to the ground the dog 
never fails to bring it away, making good time 

ack. 

Another dog, who has become a veteran agent, 
has grown too old and rheumatic to perform his 
task. He cannot now get down to the cars, but 
the work does not suffer; for he has trained a 
younger dog to do it for him, and his papers are 
always delivered promptly. 


MAN AND BEAST. 


Nothing can be so terrible to an animal as a 
human being. There are times when the brute 
seems to recognize instinctively that man belongs 
to a higher order of creation, and is stricken with 


| a feeling akin to awe in his presence. 


In a small African village, some years ago, there 
was a scare about some leopards which were said 
to have killed a number of goats. Accordingly 
two white men, accompanied ‘/ several natives, 
set off tohunt them. Presently they found a place 
in the long grass where it was evident that one of 


the brutes had recently lain, for the ground was | 


still warm. 

The natives formed a ring round it, and the 
hunters got their guns ready. After a little while 
the leopard emerged from the long ene and was 
fired at and wounded, but not fatally. With a 
great bound, he sprang on one of the white men, 
and brought him to the ground. Holdin 
victim, he turned and growled savagely a' 
others. 

The natives gave a wild yell of fear, and then, 
like a shot, the leopard poy oe He had not 
oe frightened by the guns, but the yell terrified 
1im. 

The wounded hunter was ill for a long time, and 
finally had to go back to England, as one of his 
eyes was badly injured. 


the 


POOR COAL. 


Owing to the great demand for coal occasioned 
by the war in South Africa, many English coal- 
dealers have managed to clear their yards at 
remunerative rates. A London paper tells of an 
indignant woman, who stopped a coal-dealer on 
the street one day and loudly complained of the 
quality of fuel supplied to her. | 


“T never saw such coal in my life,” she declared. 


| “Twenty-five shillings a ton you charged me for 


the stuff, and it won’t burn.” 

“Well, missus,” was the reply, “coal is now at 
famine prices, and we have to be satisfied with 
what we can get. I gave twenty-two shillings a 
ton for that coal myself.” 

“Then you’ve been robbed,” retorted the grum- 
bler. ‘Why, my husband ean supply you with the 
same stuff at half the price.” 

“T didn’t know your husband was in the coal 
trade, missus —”’ 

“He aint,” snapped the woman. ‘He’s a slater!” 


LOST HIS: HAT. 


The London Globe is responsible for the following 
improbable story: 


A father and son were standin, 
Old Chain Pier at Brighton, wh 
tumbled into the dancing waves. | 
A bystander, accoutred as he was, plunged into 
the sea, and buffeting the waves with lusty sinews, 


at the end of the 
en the little boy 


| succeeded in setting the dripping child at his 


father’s feet. 
“And what have ye done with his hat?” said 
the man. 





his | 





COMPANION. 


MPS 100 all different genuine Mauri- | 
« tius, Natal, Cape G. H., C 
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Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain. 

New 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 50% com. | 
> L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Iver Johnson 
Semi-Hammerless Automatic 
Ejector Single Gun. 
1901 Model. 








For Nervous Exhaustion 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 























ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 





A 
y* The quickest 
gun to loadand 
fire of any ever 
Soap is not only the best + tag Ra 
e ‘ the same time 
in all the world for toilet is absolutely 


safe in any position, without the use of 
bungling safety devices. 


and bath, but also for shav- 


ing. Pears was the in- The only way to discharge the gun is 

: steal. to pull the trigger. The hammer can 
ventor of shaving stick not be made to strike the shell by any 
soap. other means. 


The automatic shell ejector is positive 
and quick in action and automatically 
throws the shell from the gun after firing. 

The hammer and trigger are operated 
by the same spring, the hammer getting 
the full force of the spring and rebound- 
ing only after the trigger is released. 


Price $9.50. 


Other features are the single-locking 
bolt ; rebounding lock ; center hammer; 
fewer parts than any other gun. 

A perfect gun at a popular price and 
the best gun at any price. Catalogue 
and price list free upon application. 
Select from Catalogue. Ask your dealer, 
if he does not have what you want we 
will send Gun prepaid to any address in 
the United States. Cash with order. 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS, 
Fitchburg, Mass. Established in 1871. 


’ ations. Instructions by 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥., mail or in person. Ex 


penses low. For full information, address, 
C. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 








LIMOGES 
‘VRANCE 








HE above mark 
is no doubt on 
many pieces in your 
china collection — 
the best pieces. 
l* you would more | 
fully appreciate || 
the meaning of the 
stamp send for our 
story in booklet 
form (copyrighted), 
entitied: 


ee 

Limoges — 
its People—Its China”’ 
An education in itself. No charge for it. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


Owners and Operators 26 to 32 Barclay St., 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. New York. 








































Thoroughly trains young 
men and women for busi- 
ness and secures situ- 























START RIGHT! 


Don’t handicap yourself by a poor start. Success depends 
upon a good beginning, whether your effort is for wealth or 
health. Start with health and you will achieve allelse. If 
you are struggling through life’s journey, and lack health, 
make a new start ; commence this time with 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS” 


the foundation of health. Keep your blood 
system in good order by regularly using ‘‘The 
and success is yours. 

Taken every morning before breakfast, Abbey’s Salt 
keeps the appetite on edge, the digestion good, and is an 
efficacious preventive of and cure for Sleeplessness, Constipa- 
tion, Dyspepsia and similar complaints, caused by a dis- 
ordered condition of the stomach and bowels. 

‘*The ‘Salt’ of Salts’’ is an honest remedy, claiming to 
do only what itcando. It is made from the salts extracted 
from the juices of fresh fruits and is a natural curative agent 
with no unpleasant or reactionary effect. As a summer 
medicine it is unequaled. 


Dr. H.C. Campbell states: ‘‘ I have used your Salt with 
excellent results and think it ‘par excellence.’ I take 
pleasure in recommending it, especially to persons 
afflicted with stomach troubles.” 


Sold by most Druggists, or sent by mail. 
25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00 per bottle. 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Booklet free on request. Room 3, 9 Murray St., N. Y. 
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jure and your 
It of Salts,’’ 











RUBIFOAM not only thoroughly cleanses the 
teeth, but on account of its antiseptic qualities 
prevents decay. Deliciously flavored. Putup by 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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A Chinese Visit of Ceremony. 


In China official courtesies are conducted with 

uch exactness, and the attendant ceremonies 

e always in direct proportion to the rank of 
the visitors. In any of the provinces a visit to, 

from the governing mandarin must conform | 
to the strictest etiquette. 

The ranking mandarin in each prefectural city 
is termed a fu-tai, and his authority corresponds 
very nearly to that of the governor of one of the 
{'nited States. His residence is generally fixed 
at the largest and most important city in the) 
prefecture. 

Next in rank among the governing mandarins 
are those officials placed in charge of the lesser | 





| bearing red umbrellas. These insignia always 


five inches in width, and bore in full black | 
characters the name and various titles of the | 
several officials. 

As the cards of the lesser dignitaries contained 
fewer titles, these were printed in larger char- | 
acters than that of the tao-tai, whose “‘pasteboard”’ | 


| was literally filled with closely printed characters 


setting forth the various degrees to which he had 
attained. 

The party did not arrive until five hours after | 
the cards had been delivered. This delay was to 
insure the formal reception of the visiting official. | 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon a crowd | 
of coolies began to gather in those streets through | 
which the procession would pass. As a Chinese 
official, no matter how exalted his rank, never 
considers his procession complete without the 
attendance of a rabble, there were no policemen 
on hand to disperse the crowd. 

At last in the distance was heard the discordant 
clang of a gong, and soon after appeared six men 
on horseback, wearing high pointed red hats, and 


denote the presence of a Chinese mandarin. 
Closely following the horsemen came four men 
bearing two enormous 
gongs, which were 











beaten constantly. 

Next in the pro-| 
cession came a single 
horseman, dressed in | 
green, and wearing a | 
head-dress of feath- | 
ers; then followed a | 
guard of soldiers, 
perhaps four hundred 
strong, armed with 
rude swords and 
spears, and clad in 
dark blue uniform. 
A band of music 
composed of drums, 
fifes and reed instru- 
ments came next; 
after this his excel- 
lency, the tao-tai, and 
attendant magistrates 











borne in closed sedan- 
chairs, curtained with 











rich brocade. 

, When the procession 
had arrived at the door 
the chairs were low- 
ered, and the officials, 
alighting, received 
from their servants 
boxes containing long 
fox-tails which, as a 
badge of distinction, 
they carefully inserted 
in their hats. The 
length and stiffness of 
these fox-tails, which 
extended out about 
two feet from the hats, 














had precluded their 





“TEA WAS SERVED.” 


cities, or even groups of towns. These cor- 
respond to the mayors of our larger cities, and 
the official designation of a mandarin holding 
this position is tao-tai. 

In this official are apparently vested the duty 
and power of both governor and sheriff. He 
exercises absolute control in both civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and there is generally little chance of 
appeal from his direct decision. 

Chinese law is not only despotic, but in many 
cases unjustly administered, and for this reason 
European and American residents in China are 
not required to live under Chinese rule. 

When the different foreign nations made 
treaties with China, by which the several locali- 
ties known as “treaty ports’? were opened to 
commerce, it was stipulated that the tribunal 
before which the accused foreign resident must 
be tried should be that known as the consular 
court—a court presided over by the consul of | 
that country of which the accused was a resident. 

The foreign portion of the city of Shanghai is 
distinguished in that it is built upon ground that 
has been granted to certain foreign nations for 
residence and the transaction of business. There 
are three of these grants, the French, English 
and American Concessions, and these, together, | 
form the modern city of Shanghai. The French 
Con ession is that nearest to the ancient Chinese 
city of Shanghai,—the word Shanghai means 
nea the sea,—the line of division being a high 
brick and stone wall, the dismantled remains of 
What was, centuries ago, a formidable defence. 

Oi Shanghai is presided over by a tao-tai, the 
pres-t ineumbent being comparatively young 
an suite progressive. Each year he pays one 
forni visit to each foreign representative. It is 
Cus\suary for this visit to be made during the 
first part of the month of January; and the 
Persons to be visited are formally notified of 


the day on which the visit will occur. 

D ing the winter of 1892, while living in 
Shanzhai, I was fortunate enough to be among 
the cuests invited by the American Consul- 


General, to assist at the reception of the tao-tai 
and is six chief magistrates. Early on the 
appciited day a servant arrived, bearing the card 
Of tar tao-tai, together with those of the suite of 
Office * who would accompany him. These cards 
ieee were a curiosity. They were of 
Nght searlet paper, nine inches in length and | 


| therefore they had been carried by servants. 





being worn in the 
sedan-chairs, and 


After the party had entered the house, a 
most elaborate kotowiny and bowing began. A 
Chinaman does not shake hands in our fashion. 
He clasps his hands together and moves them up 
and down slowly, bowing to the person saluted. | 

After the formal introduction to the members | 
of our party, tea was served. It was clear and | 
strong, with neither cream nor sugar, scalding 
hot, and served in small brass cups with covers. 

Great formality must be observed in drinking 
this national beverage. The cup must be held 
with both hands, raised slowly to the forehead 
and then lowered to the mouth, the small cover 
moved slightly to one side, and the contents 
swallowed with as much noise as possible. 

With the aid of the interpreter the conversa- 
tion began. An interpreted conversation is 
always unsatisfactory, because the interpreter 
may say what he pleases. In this case, however, 
the conversation was unimportant, consisting 
mainly of an exchange of compliments with an 
occasional allusion to the beauties of the country. 

After a short time champagne was served, 
and was drunk with evident pleasure. Many of 
the Chinese are excellent judges of champagne, 
and pay high prices for foreign wines. 

The costumes of our distinguished visitors 
were rich and gorgeous. Their garments, made 
of the most costly silk brocade, were lined with | 

| 





Russian sables brought from Vladivostok, the 
original cost of the furs alone being between five 
hundred and six hundred dollars for each coat. 

Each official wore a string of beads, the number | 
of them denoting his rank. Some of the beads 
were made of jade, and others of ground spices 
pressed together and highly polished, dark in 
tone and rich in color. As a man is promoted 
from one official position to another, his string of 
beads grows longer. Great importance is attached 
to the number of beads to which one is entitled, 
and the official wears them with the same pride 
that a European has in the medals with which 
his sovereign has decorated him. 

When the guests departed there was a renewal 
of ceremonies. Before entering the sedan-chairs 
the officials removed their fox-tails and carefully | 
returned them to their boxes. The line of the pro- 
cession was again formed, and with beating 
gongs marched off, followed by the coolie rabble. 


MARIE LOUISE BARROLL. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


N house heating has 
ee! been attained only in 
the famous 

MAGEE HEATERS. 
Known as the best.. The 
best known. Highest heat- 
ing results at lowest heat- 
ing cost. You know them 
both when you use a Ma- 
gee—the standard, unex- 
celled, unapproached 
Warm Air, Hot Water, 
Steam and Combination. 

Circulars for the asking. 
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Rugby football. 








This Football is made of strong leather, regulation size, and 


is thoroughly stitched. 


The bladder is made of the best rubber. 


The leather is dressed with especial reference to its durability. 


The ‘‘Rugby’’ shaped 


ball has been adopted by the leading 


schools and colleges throughout the country. We include a 


Steel Lacing Needle witl 


1 each Football. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 


tion and 40 cents extra, postage included. 


postage and packing 15 


Price $1.25, 
cents extra. We furnish an Inflator 


for 20 cents extra, post-paid. 





Trapper’s and Punter’s Outfit, siise. 















Six Traps and 
one ‘ Trapper’s 
Guide’’ given for 
only one new 
subscription. All 
sold for 85 cents. 
Sent by express, 
charges paid by 
receiver. Ship- 
ping weight § lbs. 


This Outfit consists of 6 No. 1 ‘‘ Victor’’ 

Oneida Traps and 1 ‘‘ Trapper’s Guide."’ 
The Traps are suitable for catching 
muskrats, mink, rabbits, woodchucks, 
foxes and smaller animals. They are 
light, strong, fully warranted, and sure 
game-catchers. 
The ‘‘ Trapper’s Guide ’’ tells how to 
trap all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, how to cure their skins, 
how to live in the woods, how to 
build boats and snow-shoes, how 
to destroy the pests of the farm 
and poultry-yard, and how to 
hunt deer and other game. 














Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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HOW MY HEAD ACHES!j3 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10} 4 
headaches. Costs 2% cents. At druggists, or 9 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. ; 
A ST 


“CRESCO” | 


A CORSET 








“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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NERVEASE 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Pert dtd 


Disconnected 

papa ye 4 It bakes perfectly 
Elastic Gores Consumes little fuel 
at Sides. ( 


Works easily 
And lasts a lifetime. 


Where theCresco § 
‘is not — | by deal- 
J ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
hort or Medium 
Length. 


Thousands of New England 
housewives recommend its use. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 


NORWICH, CONN. 
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A Faithful Servant is a 
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ae naa ope can mentor setae! 

TR SY stick-pins at 10 cents eac 
seo at once NATIONAL SPECIALTY 
CO., Box 107, ATTLEBORO, Mass. 











CHAMPION 
Stove Clay - 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a com- 
binationof powder- 
ed fire-clays and Aa 
plumbago. Mix 
with water and 
use like mortar ? 
or cement. An 5 
—_ can use it. Ke! 
Ve 







— a box on 
cow It’s cheap. 
Buy ‘it of stove- 
dealers, and at 
hardware and general stores. Write us if 
you can’t get it. 

Don’t neglect the stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


























If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 
EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


Regardless of price, it is 
impossible for you to buy a 


















5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


RISCILLA 


“Expansion” 
Hoop. 


THIS Is IT. 


See the “turn 
buckle” in the side 
that expands the 
inner hoop, hold- 
ing work firmly 
without injury ...... 


Have you seen the 


Priscilla Hoop Holder ? 


It clamps to table or chair arm and supports 
hoop in front of you, leaving both hands free to 
work with. It fits any hoop and is 

Sent post-paid for 50c. 

Or with Priscilla Sets as follows: 


With Set of 5, 6, '7, 8&in. Expansion Hoops $1.50. 
With any Two Expansion Hoops. . $1.00. 





Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removeil skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 


Clear Your Complexion heater that will last longer and 
give better results than the 


Dighton Furnace. 














finest fabricsand needlework positively 
You can buy Priscilla goods at all LEA 
and Art Departments. Ask for them. 


With Special 10-inch Hoop . . - $1.25. 
With Special 12-inch Hoop . . . . $1.50. 
With Special 15-inch Hoop . . $2.00. 


Priscilla Compound, per box, post-paid 25. 


Cleanses Art Embroideries without rubbing. Cleans 


without injury. 
DING Art Stores 


Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 





L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS, 





PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 




















The Lawrence Self Heating Gas Sad-Iron. 


This new self-heating Sad-Iron has been endorsed by many of the leading Shirt-Manu- 
facturers of Troy, N. Y. It will burn any kind of gas and,is warranted not to consume more 
than 2 feet an hour. The consumption of gas for one day will not exceed 20 feet, at a total 


cost not exceeding 3 cents. 


The following reasons show why this self-heating Sad- Iron should be used in every home— 


where natural or artificial gas can be obtained: 


1. The Sad-Iron is cheaper than 
any stove and should pay for itself in 
one year’s time. 


2. It has two ironing surfaces. 
While one is in use the other is being 
heated. 


3. It will polish the bosom of a shirt 
after ironing the body, and the polish 
will be of the finest domestic finish. 


4. It will not stick to any kind of 
starch. 























ee 

6. Weighs only 6 lbs. and can be WS 
applied to any gas jet. There is no 2a 
danger from scorching if left stand- ws f 
ing, as the top iron takes the heat. ae 
y & 


7. There are no delicate parts, and 
barring accidents, should last a life- 
time. The handle, which is made 
straight and comfortable, is protected 
by a fibre shield, so that no holder is 





necessary. Being heated from the 
inside, the iron will never “smut,” or 
lose its heat-holding power or temper. 


5. It will heat your curling tongs, shaving water, or the 8. It is made of the best material throughout, and is so KE 
baby’s milk, will make tea and toast, and can be used in simply constructed as to permit of its being taken apart or Ys 
put together without the aid of a mechanic. ae 


many other useful ways. 


The Lawrence Self-Heating Gas Sad-Iron given only to Companion Sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. 
express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Price $3.00. 
Shipping weight 7 lbs. 
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Sent by 








